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N presenting this work to the public our 
object has been to explain the technicali- 
ties of the Stock Exchange, and to clear up 
such difficulties as have hitherto lain in the 
paths of inexperienced investors. 

We show the principles upon which a 
capitalist, large or small, can obtain the 
highest return for his money, and point out 
the comparative risks he runs in investments 
of various qualities. 

Without expressing our own views or 
indicating any particular securities as suit- 
able for investment, we have endeavoured to 
place a capitalist in the position to judge for 
i^ himself and employ his money according to 

his means, his requirements and his intelli- 
gence. We hope we have succeeded. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INVESTMENT. 

A FARMER once asked a banker, " Shall I 
invest my money in English Railway Deben- 
tures or in Argentine Government Bonds? " 
The answer given was, ** If you want to sleep 
soundly buy the Railway Debentures ; if you 
prefer good living to a good night's rest buy 
the Argentines/' 

In this fragment of conversation lies the 
whole philosophy of investment. 

Capital embarked in a well-selected security, 
such as English Railway Debentures, means, 
practically, safety of the principal ; but 
naturally the interest on this class of invest- 
ment is but small. Still, to some people, the 

B 



2 The Principle of Investment, 

confidence that their money is secure is more 
valuable than a larger revenue; they can 
** sleep o' nights *' without fear of waking up 
poorer than they laid down. On the other 
hand, big interest is supposed to mean 
corresponding risk ; and it is true that various 
causes operate upon securities which are 
not of the very highest description. 

But it must by no means be accepted as 
an infallible rule that small interest ensures 
safety, or that large interest means that the 
capital is in jeopardy. This is a popular 
fallacy that keeps money idle and moneyed 
people poorer than they need be. 

It is obviously the duty of everyone, both 
for his own sake and the sake of those 
dependent on him and who may come after 
him, to obtain for his capital the largest 
possible return compatible with safety. He 
should invest on the best terms ; and invest- 
ments, if properly understood, can be made 
to produce large interest. When danger is 
known it can be provided against. There 
are safeguards in the investment of money, 
and these being properly applied, a capitalist 
will find himself able to sleep soundly, 
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although he has no Railway Debentures to 
represent his money. 

Capital is lost and income wasted by 
people who do not take the trouble to 
acquire the art of investment. So miany 
have thought the subject too easy to necessi- 
tate study ; so many have not learnt to dis- 
criminate between one investment and 
another ; they follow either the suggestions 
of others no wiser than themselves or venture 
in whatever may happen to be the prevailing 
fashion Of the moment. They pride them- 
selves on being remarkably clever because 
their capital has not shrunk, and they have 
received regularly their dribbling instalments 
of interest. 

Or, in search of high interest, they have 
rushed into ventures the particulars of which 
they have barely digested, and think 
themselves unlucky when the roseate promises 
remain unfulfilled. 

As in every other business there is a 
happy medium in investment. Lethargy 
and disinclination to move with the times 
have brought as many prosperous houses 
to grief as even speculation. And the 

B 2 



4 The Principle of Investment. 

secret of success is to thoroughly under 
stand a business before embarking on it. 

To obtain a fair revenue with reasonable 
safety is not difificult, and there is no business 
in life more important than that of investing 
money. Therefore our object is primarily 
directed to teaching those with capital/ not 
how to invest — for that is a matter of indivi- 
dual judgment — but how to learn to exercise 
in his investments the judgment with which 
every ordinary person is endowed. 



CHAPTER II. 

INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION. 

Investment and speculation are twin 
sisters, and so nearly alike that it is almost 
impossible to discriminate between them. 

There are investors, that is to say, people 
with money laid out to produce income, who 
would be horrified at the idea of being 
classed with speculators. Yet what are 
speculators if they too are not people with 
money laid out to produce income ? Where 
is the difference ? 

An ** investment'' is supposed to mean 
absolute safety, but where is absolute safety 
to be found ? 

And the so-called speculator ? Does not 
he consider that his ventures in the aggre- 
gate are absolutely safe to bring him a fair 
return for the capital embarked ? 

All investments of money are more or less 
speculations as surely as that all speculations 
are investments of money. Both methods, 
call them what we will, have the same object 
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in view, to be achieved by similar means 
namely, to put out money to the best 
advantage. 

The very people who are most shocked at 
speculation and gambling are often them- 
selves the most inconsistent gamblers. They 
invest, and perforce take a chance of losing. 
But what they do not see is that in their 
forms of investment the chances are against 
them ; their chance of loss greatly exceeds 
their chance of gain. If the unforeseen should 
happen they might make heavy losses, but no 
combination of circumstances could make 
them heavy winners. On the other hand 
they would contend that speculation implies 
large chimerical gains with possible loss of 
the whole capital. This also is an unfair 
explanation. 

As a matter of fact, investment and specu- 
lation are words with but slightly different 
meanings. 

Investment, strictly speaking, is the 
placing of capital in a security which does 
not vary in value, and which offers a 
certainty that interest upon the same will be 
regularly paid. 
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Speculation is the placing of capital in a 
security not selected so much with a certainty 
of regular interest as with the idea of the 
value of such security increasing. 

And a good speculation is one in which 
the chance of decrease in value is smaller than 
the chance of increase. 

The investor receives his interest ; the 
speculator his profit. Again a distinction 
without much difference. 

We may take it therefore that there are 
three ways of laying out money to produce 
income; by: 

Investment — Speculative Investment — 
Speculation. 

To appreciate the difference between these 
three is a most important lesson to be 
learnt. To know how to adapt each to one's 
personal circumstances, to become master of 
the art of employing money in investment, 
in speculative investment, or in speculation 
according to the probabilities of the moment 
will follow in due course if proper attention 
be paid to the subject. 

And unless a capitalist is prepared to take 
the very slight trouble necessary to teach 
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himself to invest, he had better be satisfied 
with the tiny return which high class invest- 
ment offers him. If, on the other hand, he is 
sensible enough to want the most he can get 
for his money, then he must calculate what 
risks he runs and employ his capital where 
the contingencies are in his favour. When 
he knows them he can provide for them and 
fortify himself against them. If he thinks he 
holds the one class of security when really he 
has the other he is in danger that he may not 
realise until it is too late to save himself and 
his money. So the prime point is to know 
whether his property consists of investments, 
of speculative investments, or of specula- 
tions. 



CHAPTER III. 

INVESTMENT. 

Money has frequently to be put out at 
interest in cases where it is desirable that no 
change should take place in the value of the 
amount laid by. 

This is the case with trust money. Trustees 
who have the administration of money which 
is not their own, owe a prime duty to those 
interested in the fund, and that is, that at the 
end of their time they shall deliver up the 
property in as nearly as possible the same 
condition as they received it. 

It is, of course, praiseworthy of trustees to 
increase the amount of capital placed under 
their charge. But they must not speculate, 
no matter how honorable their intentions may 
be or how fully they may be conversant with 
financial matters. Their duty is quite clear ; 
it is laid down by law ; and the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to their rights and privileges 
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regulate the securities in which they are 
entitled to invest. 

Naturally, the selections in the statutes 
have been most carefully made, and they 
have been considered more with regard to 
safety of capital than with the idea of large 
revenue. They have been chosen as non- 
varying in value and regular in interest 
paying. Any that do not answer these 
requirements, or which would probably, in 
the future, not answer these requirements, 
are not available for the investment of trust 
funds. 

Now, private investors who deal with their 
own ^money are of course unfettered by any 
regulations except their own desires. That 
they would like to make the most they could 
of their capital is pretty obvious. The ques- 
tion of non -varying value and regular interest 
need be of no moment to them provided they 
can do better. But some do not take the 
trouble to do better; some are afraid to 
approach the subject of profitable investment. 
Very well, let them follow the example of 
trustees. They need not bother their brains 
or use their intelligence ; they need only find 
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a security such as the Acts of Parliament have 
indicated as fit for the investment of trust 
money ; they can purchase this and rest 
assured that their capital is practically safe. 

There is always money forthcoming for 
this class of investment. People die and 
leave money to be dealt with in the future ; 
marriage settlements provide for the almost 
permanent investment of funds ; public 
institutions find it advisable to place a reserve 
capital in the safest of securities, and hosts 
of temporary causes necessitate that cash 
shall be put away for the moment in some- 
thing that pays interest, is non-varying in 
value and is immediately realisable. So the 
demand for trustee securities is out of *pro- 
portion to the supply. Hence the price is 
.high, and it follows that the rate of interest is 
small, almost infinitesimal. It ranges between 
2\ and 3^^ per cent, per annum. But this 
is the only form of real investment in 
existence apart from that in which there is 
an element of speculation. 

Many people having invested in lower class 
securities, and having regularly received a 
substantial return, may be inclined to doubt 
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the accuracy of these observations. But 
however satisfactory their essays may have 
been outside the ** Trust Range," they cannot 
find a security which is not liable to fluctua- 
tion or uncertainty. 

We know that foreign government funds 
are sometimes excellent investments ; but 
not only do they vary on political rumours 
and domestic intrigues, but appertaining to 
properties outside our Majesty's dominions, 
they might easily diminish in value or delay 
in payment of interest. Therefore they do 
not affect our contention. There are, of 
course, investments outside of stocks and 
shares which are perfectly secure, such as 
mortgages on freeholds to half the value of 
the property mortgaged, ground rents, &c., 
but these bring with them certain responsi- 
bilities, and besides we are not concerned in 
this class of security. 

A real investment, then, in the purest 
meaning of the word must be free from all 
contingencies. In return for the absence of 
risk, those who invest must be content with 
the smallest possible interest. People who do 
not understand risks, and do not care to learn 
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to provide against them, should not expose 
themselves to the possible chance of losing 
part of their capital for the sake of additional 
income. If without experience and without 
knowledge they endeavour to improve their 
financial position they will certainly find 
themselves poorer for their pains. 

But it is easy enough to learn where there 
are risks and what are the nature and extent 
of such risks. People of ordinary intelli- 
gence can without technical knowledge learn 
to weigh the chances of gain against the 
probabilities of loss, and take their places 
amongst investors who reap the full benefit 
of their capital. 

There is no magic in successful invest- 
ment ; the subject is open to all who choose 
to investigate it. And the knowledge is 
worth acquiring since it enables a shrewd 
capitalist of common business capability 
to get two pounds where his lethargic 
colleague accepts one, and practically he 
incurs no further risks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT. 

The range of the investments discussed in 
the last chapter is necessarily limited. There 
is a definite list of them, and it may be said 
to never vary. On the other hand, the range 
of speculative investments is very large, em- 
bracing as it does the ordinary stocks of all 
Railway Companies, most of our commercial 
and industrial joint stock enterprises, and 
also stocks with uncalled capital, in which 
last category are comprised Banks and 
Insurance Societies. 

To those unversed in the first principles of 
finance it may seem strange that such sought 
after securities as Railway and Bank stocks 
should be included in a list of speculative 
investments. But a mere cursory examina- 
tion will prove the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion. We admit that there is a difficulty in 
determining where "investment" ends and 
** speculative investment" commences, but 
the distinction is most important, and is 
better treated of by example than by theory. 

In dealing with speculative investments, 
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the chief questions to be considered are : — 

(i). Safety of capital. 

(2). Safety of interest. 

(3). Contingent liability. 

To fairly judge anything with the ** specu- 
lative" qualification the main point is to 
ascertain if the chances of gain outweigh the 
chances of loss. If they do, then it may be 
deemed a good speculative investment ; if 
the contrary, it is surely a bi9 speculative 
investment. 

I. — SAFETY OF CAPITAL. 

There are no stocks the price of which 
does not vary from time to time. English 
Railway Debentures and Consols are admitted 
to be par excellence^ the acme of perfection 
of the investing world Yet they fluctuate 
considerably, as the subjoined tables show. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN GREAT WESTERN 59^ 

DEBENTURES. 



Year. 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 



Highest 

Price 
reached. 


Lowest 

Price 

reached. 


Fluctuation 

for the 

Year. 


Maximum 
Fluctuation 
tor 5 Years. 


164 


i57i 


6J 




161 


158 


3 




164 


156 


8 


\ H% 


167 


i6ii 


l\ 




170 


165 


5 


1 



Dividend 
received. 



596 
596 
5% 
5% 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN CONSOLS. 



Year. 


Jan.-Mar. 


ApL-June. 


July-Sept. 


Oct.-Dec. 


Maximum 
Flucts. 




H. L. 


H. L. 


H. L. 


H. L. 




1889 


99f 97* 


99J 971 


98} 96i 


97J 96i 


2i 


1890 


97f 96i 


98} 96* 


97 94 


96f 93t 


5« 


1897 


97J 95* 


96i 94f 


9^f 94l 


96 94J 


31 


1892 


96f 9Si 


9« 95J 


97i 96f 


98J 96I 


3 


1893 


99f 97f 


99f 97J 


99i 97 


98J 97S 


2f 



Note. — H. indicates highest price recorded during the year. 
L. indicates lowest price recorded during the year. 

So while Consols stood as high as loif 
in the year 1894, they sold in 1890 at 94, or 
7f per cent, lower. And this in a security 
representing the purest and safest form of 
investment! It would therefore be absurd 
to imagine that a " speculative investment" 
should remain stationary in value. Nor is 
it desirable, from an investor' s point of view, 
that it should be so. The main consideration 
is to buy it when it is low in price, not when 
it is high. 

In order to illustrate our meaning let us 
take an example ; say Egyptian Unified Stock. 
When the fluctuations in this stock come to 
be compared, it will be found that it sold as 
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low as 9ii in 1891, and reached its maximum 
of 104 in 1894, the time of writing these 
lines. A further rise can hardly be expected, 
and it is apparent that Egyptian Unified 
Stock is now being sold at 12 J per hundred 
dearer than it was, while the interest payable, 
and all other attendant circumstances, have 
remained the same. In all probability, then, 
if the stock moves at all it should be in a down- 
ward direction. We do not mean to imply that 
the stock, having reached a high price will 
immediately begin to fall, and continue to do 
so until it has again touched its lowest at 
91. We merely indicate with confidence 
that it will go down more points in the next 
few years than it is likely to go up. The 
history of the fluctuation, as shown in the 
table on page 206, proves this, and therefore 
the chances of a present investor in Egyptian 
Unified are that his capital will diminish, not 
increase ; so this is not a stock to be selected 
at the moment as a good speculative invest- 
ment. 

As an instance in the other direction, let 
us consider Great Northern Deferred Stock. 
In August, 1894, the price was 63, and 
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during the five preceding years it was once 
as low as 50. On the other hand, however, 
in 1889 the price rose to 116, or 53 higher 
than in August, 1894. 

During the whole period of contemplation, 
then, this stock has been 13 per cent, lower 
and 53 higher than it was in August, 1894. 
The deduction is obvious. The chances of 
a rise as against a fall are 53 to 13, and it 
follows that an investment in Great Northern 
Deferred Stock would seem to offer practical 
safety of capital. 

As with Egyptian Unified and Great 
Northern Deferred, so with other Stock 
Exchange securities. 

In order to make a similar analysis to that 
above it is necessary to know the range of 
fluctuations of any investment over a number 
of years. To save our readers the trouble 
of investigation we have compiled a table 
on page 204, showing the highest and lowest 
prices of the principal stocks dealt in on the 
market. Should any stock have been inad- 
vertently omitted we shall be happy to send 
particulars to enquirers free of charge. 
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Our table affords simple opportunity for 
calculating chances of a rise as against a 
fall, and no investor should omit to refer to 
it before making his purchases. We have 
taken a range of five years in the example 
of Great Northern A, but the most careful 
investor can if he likes go further. 

There are instances in which the rule of 
history repeating itself may not be applied 
in safety. But when an investor opposes such 
rule and buys when the tables point against 
him he embarks on a ** speculation " with 
which we shall deal later on. A dealing 
according to the indications of the tables is 
a ** speculative investment." 

Some stocks are not yet five years old. 
How are they to be considered? In our 
opinion they are not suitable for ** specula- 
tive investment." There are, of course, 
exceptions ; but we have known so many 
instances where capital has been lost in new 
ventures, which looked as safe as the Bank 
of England, that we do not intend to deal 
with them further than to say that so far as 
safety of capital is concerned they must be 
relegated, to the ranks of ** speculations." 
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11. —Safety of Interest. 

While " investments '* must bear an 
unvarying rate of interest, this is not 
necessarily the case with " speculative invest- 
ments.*' But the chance of the interest 
ceasing altogether or being reduced to a 
minimum should be remote. 

It will be noticed that in most *^ speculative 
investments," although the rate of interest 
does not vary, the market value of the stock 
alters considerably from time to time. 
Advantage can be taken of this, for there are 
two methods of getting a return for capital 
invested ; one is in the form of dividend and 
the other by way of increased capital value ; 
and therefore it is possible that an invest- 
ment which pays but little or no dividend may 
be made to return a good rate of interest. 
This, which seems paradoxical, can be shown 
by examples, as follow : — 

Turkish Government Bonds (Group i 
to 4) pay only i per cent, dividend on their 
nominal value. Therefore most capitalists 
would regard them as an investment best 
left alone. But there are certain conditions 
for the redemption of this stock, which, if 
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carefully studied, will show that there is 
reason for their capital value increasing 
considerably. 

In 1889 these ** Turks'* sold at about 37 ; 
now their price is 64! . A purchaser at the 
former date would have obtained only 2^ 
per cent, dividend on his outlay — very small 
interest indeed considering the nature of the 
security ? 

This is the theory. 

Practically he would have made a remark- 
ably good deal. Supposing he had bought 
1,000 of these Turks in 1889 at the price 
of £ilOj he could have realised in 1894 
;^640 for the property. So the capital value 
would have increased £2^0. Add to this 
^50 received in interest during the period, 
and in five years his revenue on the invest- 
ment would have been ;^32o, or £b\ per 
annum on his capital of ;^370. This is 
equal to about 17 per cent. And our para- 
dox is proved true. Turks which pay i per 
cent, dividend have actually returned 15 per 
cent., and the capital has been safe all the 
time! 
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As we have dealt with the safety of capital, 
so can we regard safety of interest. 

It is the nature of a " speculative invest- 
ment" that it should fluctuate more con- 
siderably than an ** investment " pure and 
simple. The additional risk therefore should 
be compensated for by some substantial 
probability. And while an ** investment," 
as we have said, does not produce more 
than 3 per cent., a considerably larger return 
must be expected from well selected ** specu- 
lative investments." 

Again we offer a table. (See page 218.) 
This shows the dividends paid upon the 
nominal capital of the principal stocks during 
the past fourteen years. 

Supposing an investor wanted 4^ per cent, 
for his money, and selected South Metro- 
politan Gas shares. The average dividend 
paid on this stock as shown by our table may 
reasonably be taken as the rate of interest 
likely to be returned. Let us examine how it 
would work out. 

The present price of South Metropolitan 
Gas shares is about £z^h fo^ ^s-ch ;^ioo 
nominal value. The dividend now being 
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paid is about ^15 per cent., so that it returns, 
on an outlay, just under 5 per cent, per annum. 
This would be most satisfactory if the rate 
were stable. But can it always be depended 
on? From the subjoined table it would 
appear so. 

In 1888 it paid 15I per cent, per annum 



„ 1889 


, I4f ., 


„ 1890 , 


. I4f „ 


„ I89I , 


, 15a » 


n 1892 


. I5i M 


M 1893 , 


. i5i „ 



Should the dividend recede to the lowest 
figure that has been paid the interest would 
still amount to over 4^ per cent, per annum. 
So this is a stock which an investor wishing 
for that rate of interest could safely select. 

Against this we find that North British 
Preferred Railway stock would not be suitable 
for a person seeking safety of interest. 

The price was about 60, the dividend in 
1893 was 3 per cent, which produced about 
4^ on the capital invested. 

On looking at a table of interest paid 
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during the past five years we find that in :• 

1 889 it paid 3 per cent, per annum. 

1890 „ 2^ „ 

1891 ,, 2 



>> »» 



1892 „ 2f 



4 99 99 

1893 ,9 3 

Obviously then, from some cause or other, 
the dividend is liable to great fluctuations, 
and a steady income could not be relied on. 

All stocks should be tabulated and con- 
sidered in this manner as regards both their 
safety of capital and safety of interest. 

There are plenty of good speculative invest- 
ments always on offer which pay even more 
than 6 per cent., and there are pitfalls into 
which the unwary can tumble. Therefore 
those people who desire a high rate of in- 
terest for their money should use the utmost 
caution, and never embark upon an investment 
until they have fully investigated its past 
history and formed an opinion as to its future 
probabilities. 

III. — CASUALTIES AND CONTINGENT 

LIABILITIES. 

Most important points for the considera- 
tion of speculative investors are the risks 
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of casualties and contingent liabilities. To 
thoroughly weigh these, and to appreciate 
their chances and their effect, require a 
certain knowledge of finance and business 
generally. Each case as it arises demands 
an investigation on its own merits, and so 
for the guidance of those who do not profess 
special knowledge, we offer the following 
suggestions : 

(i.) Do NOT invest in small companies, say those with 
under ;^ 100, 000 capital. The smaller the ship the 
more easily it can be turned over by the ordinary 
motion of the sea ; the smaller the company the 
more likely is its success to be dependent upon 
one individual member of its board of manage- 
ment. Large companies with over ;^5oo,ooo 
capital are safer in every way. 

(2.) Do NOT invest in companies whose business is 
liable to be affected by competition. Under- 
takings based upon an Act of Parliament or a 
Government concession must be infinitely more 
stable than those unprotected by legislative enact- 
ments. 

(3.) Do NOT invest in a new or unknown country 
which is liable to changes in its own government, 
or to erratic alterations in its conditions of busi- 
ness. The crises in Australia and New Zealand 
show that even the apparently most prosperous 
colonies are not always reliable. 
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(4.) Avoid companies with uncalled capital, unless a 
very large return for money is obtainable. Through 
the custom prevailing in the construction of the 
London banks and Insurance societies, investors 
have become used to regarding uncalled capital 
as no draw-back. And no more it has been where 
business has been sound and prosperous. But 
now and then one of these institutions collapses, 
and a ruined investor sees his folly. There 
are numerous instances in our own knowledge 
where shares, which formerly realised £^0 would 
not now be accepted by solvent persons if they 
were offered £10 bonus to transfer them into 
their own names and hold the vendors free from 
further liability. Not only is the capital invested 
lost, but the unfortunate investor has to sell good 
securities to pay up his share of the further 
losses. 

A complete book might be written upon 
each of the four foregoing paragraphs, but 
space permits us only to hint at the dangers 
incurred by investors who do not appreciate 
the difficulties in their paths. 

As a general principle they should select 
large companies, with a fully-paid capital, 
situate in England, and as far as possible 
free from competition. 

Those who have the necessary experience 
for gauging the extent of the risks ahead of 
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them should provide for such risks. They 
should proceed on the lines of a Fire 
Insurance Company which charges for ordi- 
nary household insurance a rate of 1/6 per 
;^ioo, but increases up to 30/- per cent, for 
mills, theatres, and other places where there 
is exceptional danger. If an investor is 
satisfied with 4 per cent, for his money he can 
take in the less speculative properties such as 
English Railway stock, but he has a right to 
expect infinitely more from a trading company, 
the extra percentage being by way of insur- 
ance against possible contingencies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SPECULATION. 

Speculation is a two-edged sword, an 
invaluable weapon in the hands of those who 
know how to use it, an instrument of 
stupendous danger when wielded by those 
who are ignorant. The mere word specula- 
tion inspires many people with a feeling of 
dread ; and not unnaturally, since so great a 
number of prosperous men of business and 
men of science have been ruined by reck- 
lessly embarking their money in things they 
did not fully understand. 

There are few who appreciate where 
speculation begins and investment ends. 
People who have speculated all their lives, 
probably with infinite risk, would be indig- 
nant if they were told that they ever specu- 
lated at all. Yet, when investigated, their 
investments, with which they have been 
peacefully contented, would turn out to be 
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purely speculative. This condition of 
matters we shall explain in succeeding 
chapters. 

In order to conveniently discuss the sub- 
ject we shall divide speculation into two 
classes (i) Permanent Speculation. 
(2) Temporary Speculation. 

Every purchase of stocks and shares, 
where the money has been paid and the 
stocks or shares transferred, and which cannot 
be classed as an investment or speculative 
investment, as previously dealt with, must be 
called a Permanent Speculation. 

Every purchase or sale where the money 
has not been paid and no delivery made must 
be called a Temporary Speculation. 

Many of our readers will doubtlessly cavil 
at our definitions; they will, for example, 
suggest that if the prospectus of a. new 
company appears, and they take shares in it, 
the transaction will not be a speculation but 
an investment. Probably it is with that 
intention that they have subscribed to the 
undertaking, but we shall be able to show 
that buying shares in a new venture is one of 
the very worst forms of speculation. 
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If anyone wishes to insure a life he will 
find that the premium payable on the lives of 
children under five years old is very small 
compared with those between the ages of five 
and ten. The reason is simple; statistics 
show that there is a high degree of mortality 
among children of that age, owing to the 
usual diseases of infancy. 

Joint stock enterprises show analogous 
results. They too suffer terribly from the 
diseases of infancy. Since the Limited Lia- 
bility Acts have been passed, up to January 
ist, 1893, 39,911 companies have been 
registered, and of these only 17,555 survive. 
The remainder 22,356 or nearly two- thirds 
of the whole have died a natural — or, per- 
haps, an unnatural — death ! And of these 
which have survived only 8,692 are more 

than ten years old ; but 2,309 are between 
five and ten, and there are 6,554 which 
have not yet attained the age of five ! 

The immediate result of these figures is to 
show that only one company out of five lives 
to see its tenth birthday, and only one in 
three passes its fifth birthday. So an 
applicant for shares in each of ten new 
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companies must be prepared to lose four-fifths 
of his capital. Of course he may make up his 
deficit with the small balance remaining, but 
it is indeed a venturesome spirit which could 
hope for such good fortune. 

These facts and figures are better than all 
the argument in the world. By means of 
our ** Investment Register '^ we have been 
able to follow the transactions of hundreds of 
investors. We find one unvarying result" 
namely, that those who are in the habit of 
applying for shares in new companies lose 70 
per cent, of their capital It is not a pleasant 
subject ; we will pass it over lightly for fear 
to re-open o|d wounds, but we unhesitatingly 
lay it down as a valuable maxim that 
*^ apply ifig for shares in new companies is Ike 
worst fomi 0/ gambling^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PERMANENT SPECULATION. 

A PRUDENT person wishing to buy anything 
would presumably find the cheapest market, 
that is, where he could obtain the best value 
for his money. Yet when seeking for invest- 
ments many rush blindly and stupidly to the 
dearest market. They see a prospectus of a 
new venture, holding out hopes that may or 
may not be realised. Now an investor 
having decided that this is the class of 
investment he wishes to put his money in 
rhnuH Tinlr himnrlfj '^ could I purchase a 
iilar investment at a lower price? " 
If he has no personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject he should ask his stockbroker, and most 
likely he would find that shares in established 
companies on the same lines were procurable 
and at a cheaper price. Sometimes of course 
they might be at a premium, but as the 
tables of mortality regulate the amount of 
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premium charged by insurance companies, 
so should the tables of mortality of joint stock 
enterprises show the shrewd investor that 
such premium is worth paying. 

It must be more advantageous in the lon^ 
run to pay a little extra for an established/ 
property than a little less for one whose hopes 
and chances have yet to be realised. If, on the 
other hand, he can find some shares at a dis- 
count, all the better for him and the greater the 
profit he will eventually make either by in- 
creased interest on outlay or augmented 
capital value. 

It will naturally occur to our readers that 
if everyone acted upon the maxim we are 
promulgating, there would be no joint stock 
enterprises, since no one would apply for 
shares in them. But we are writing for the 
information of those who do not pretend to 
have mastered the mysteries of finance. 

Shrewd and experienced investors may un- 
derstand how to appreciate prospectuses and 
weigh the chances of the hopes set out in 
them. They may hit upon the one in five 
which realises its promises, and by buying 
the shares when they are issued eventually 
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make a profit by selling at a premium. But 
the would-be clever person, the investor who 
cannot read between the lines of an enticing 
prospectus, who cannot distinguish between 
possibilities and probabilities, will assuredly 
get himself into serious trouble if he sub- 
scribes for shares in a newly established 
company. 

Another form of permanent speculation is 
every kind of investment which pays large 
interest, but where the capital is not 
altogether secure. 

In this class are conspicuous shares in 
trading companies, which are liable to 
competition or which depend upon fashion 
or any other cause, which may reasonably be 
foreseen as acting upon their prosperity. 

A study of the list of prices will show 
that frequently, while a company is 
commercially sound, has existed several 
years and always paid large dividends, its 
shares do not stand at a premium. The 
reason is that the capital is not adequately 
secured. So that when purchasing specula- 
tions of this sort, the question, as to whether 
the dividends returned are sufficiently large 
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to compensate for probable loss of capital, 
should be seriously considered. 

If any one tried to borrow money upon 
the terms that he should pay interest at 10 
per cent, for eight years and then be under 
no obligation to repay the principal or any 
more interest he would be laughed at by a 
money lender. But investors frequently part 
with their cash to companies on similar con- 
ditions. They receive a fine return for a 
period, then it ceases and the capital will be 
found to have disappeared also. 

As, for instance, when the Manchester 
Ship Canal was bought the promoters 
guaranteed 5 per cent, interest for five years 
upon the subscribed capital. Where is that 
interest now ? And where indeed the money 
invested ? 

Then again Eastman's Meat Company 
began its career by paying dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent. Since this short season 
of prosperity it has paid nothing, so a very 
easy calculation will show how disastrous was 
a speculative purchase of the shares. 

It comes to this : A man buys lo shares at 
£\o each thereby investing ;^ioo. For five 

c 2 
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years he receives 5 per cent., that is in all 
£2^. The price dwindles then from ;^io to 
;^3 IDS. per share, so he sells out and realises 
;^35. He has had in all £2^ in interest and 
;^35 capital returned, that is £to ih all for 
his output of ;^ 100 and the interest on it for 
five years. Therefore, instead of having 
received . any interest at all he has been out 
of his capital for five years and lost J[^^o 
per cent, of it ! 

Such a class of speculation must be 
dangerous to the highest degree ; it should 
not be entertained for a moment because not 
only is the money always in jeopardy but the 
investor lives in a fool's paradise while he 
receives what he treats as interest, but what 
really is merely an instalment repaid of his 
own capital. 

In dealing with permanent speculation we 
must consider shares on which there is a 
liability for uncalled capital. We have 
already mentioned the subject under another 
heading, but cannot too strongly impress 
upon our readers that when investing in such 
securities, however sound, they should leave 
a margin as compensation for the liability. 
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And an investor should also calculate upon 
a proper basis what interest he is receiving. 
Take for instance the City Bank. If an 
investor holds a forty pound share, of which 
only ten pounds has been paid up, he ought 
not to reckon his dividend as though it w^e 
paid upon the ten pounds. He must remem- 
ber that he might at any time be asked for 
the thirty pounds not called up. 

In such an institution as the City Bank 
this is not probable : but it is possible. And 
when reckoning a risk the difference between 
possibility and probability is only in degree. 
All sorts of the most prosperous institutions 
have been known to fail, and the prudent 
investor will bear in mind that if uncalled-for 
capital was not a real liability then there need 
be no other sort of shares than those fully 
paid up. 

But all this only brings us back to the 
point we started from. People who apply 
for shares in new companies, who purchase 
stocks paying large interest, but where the 
capital is not quite safe, or who take up 
securities with liabilities, are embarking in 
transactions which are rash and hazardous. 
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A long time may elapse before it dawns 
upon a person who thinks he has safely in- 
vested that he is poorer than he was, that 
his figs are thorns, and that he has built his 
financial house upon a foundation of sand. 
But the painful awakening is sure to come, 
and it is no consolation to know that he 
erred through childish ignorance and not 
through vanity or avarice. 

There are people who never like parting 
with an investment when once they have 
purchased it ; a dangerous practice, since 
it is by holding on that money is lost, and 
by judicious changing of investments that 
money is made. 

On the other hand, there are investors 
who like to see their money grow faster 
than it would under ordinary circum- 
stances ; they like compound interest. And 
it is to be obtained. But before entering 
into a speculation the chances of gain as 
against the chance of loss must be carefully 
considered, and no proposal entertained 
unless the chances seem in favour of the 
operator. 
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Naturally, if these chances arrive as 
predicted, the permanent speculator can- 
not gain so great an advantage as the 
temporary speculator. 

Hazardous as a temporary speculation 
may seem at first sight, its result is easier to 
foresee than that of a permanent speculation, 
and, therefore, if people wish to speculate at 
all their transactions should be of a tempo- 
rary nature, as we shall show by our discussion 
of the subject in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEMPORARY SPECULATION. 

Only about one-twentieth of all the 
transactions which take place upon the 
London Stock Exchange are completed by 
the actual payment for, and delivery of, the 
stocks bought and sold. 

As every purchase or sale which is not 
so completed must be deemed a temporary 
speculation, it is obvious that nineteen- 
twentieths of the business must be included 
in this category. The reason is that the 
public have found out that temporary specu- 
lations offer better chances of profit than 
permanent speculations or investments. 

And this is explicable primarily by the 
fact that a smaller capital is required 
for a temporary than for a permanent 
speculation, so that if a good chance 
presents itself a comparatively large gain 
and in a shorter space of time can be 
secured. For example : 
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An investor hears from a source he can 
rely on that the dividend, say, on the 
Caledonian Railway Company is likely to be 
higher than it was. Naturally he argues 
that the stock must go up in price. The 
stock stands at 1 1 4 and the capital he wishes 
to employ is ;^6oo. If he works his money 
on the system of permanent speculation and 
buys as much of the stock as he can pay for 
he acquires ;^500 stock and pays for it £sio. 
All goes as he expected, the stock rises to 
£i20y and he sells out for ;^6oo. The profit 
on the transaction will be £2>o. 



Bought 500 Caledonian 
Railway Stock at 

"4 

Profit brought down 



;f6oo 



Sold 500 Caledonian 
Railway Stock at 
120 £(iClO 



£(>oo 



N.B. — No broker's commission is charged here, as it is assumed 
that the investor dealt direct with a jobber. Should he have 
dealt with a broker the commission and other charges would 
have diminished the profit. 

If, on the other hand, he works on the 
system of temporary speculation, he would 
act quite differently. He would know either 
from experience or as the result of enquiry 
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that he could always borrow at a fair rate 
;^ioo on every;^ioo nominal value, or ;^ 114 
actual value, of stock in such a sound con- 
cern as the Caledonian Railway. 

Therefore with, say, ;^I5 he could, without 
incurring any hazardous risk, buy ;^ 100 stock ; 
his capital would be practically as safe as if 
he had paid the whole of the purchase money. 
It follows that with his ;^6oo cash he could 
become master of ;^4,ooo stock. Supposing- 
he wished to be doublv cautious, of course he 
need acquire only half the amount, say, 
^2,000 stock. 

Now compare what the result of this 
temporary speculation would be with the 
permanent speculation. Let us make out 
another account : — 



Bought ;^4,ooo Cale- 
donian Railway 
Stock at 114 .. ;f 4,560 

Profit brought down . . 240 



;f4,8oo 



Sold jf4,ooo Caledo- 
nian Railway Stock 
at 120 . . . . ;^4;8oo 



£\fi^ 



Now the stock has only risen six points, 
as in the former instance, the capital utilised 
would also be the same, and even the most 
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cautious person would be fully justified in 
having provided this sum for all contin- 
gencies. Yet the profit on the transaction 
would be ^240 as against £10 ! 

We have instanced Caledonian as a 
substantial and desirable concern, but of 
course any other stock on similar lines could 
be applied just as well to our argument. 

Thus it is shown that those who want to 
speculate can do so to infinitely greater 
advantage in temporary than in permanent 
speculations, and also that it must be more 
beneficial to deal in this class of security 
than to apply for shares in new companies, 
or in companies where the capital is not fully 
secured, and where ;^ioo stock cannot with 
absolute safety be acquired with a cash out- 
lay of /i5- 

To thoroughly understand the system of 
temporary speculation and to fully realise 
its advantages and its dangers, a funda- 
mental knowledge is essential, not only of 
what stocks and shares really are and what 
they represent, but also of the customs and 
usages of the London Stock Exchange and 
the various methods of working accounts. 
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Only by acquiring this knowledge is it 
possible for an investor to judge properly 
for himself, which is the best plan for 
operating when the golden opportunities 
offer, and when the risk of loss exceeds the 
chances of profit. 

One of the chief objects of this work is to 
put investors in the position of acting warily 
upon their own opinions without recourse to 
the advice of others, and therefore we shall, 
in succeeding chapters thoroughly explain 
the rules and regulations of the Stock 
Exchange, and analyse the mode in which 
business there is conducted. 



\. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER VIIL 

COMPANIES AND STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Joint Stock enterprise may be said to have 
had its origin in the South Sea Bubble. 
From the date of that gigantic fraud to the 
present day there have been an enormous 
number of schemes constructed on similar, if 
more honest, lines. In fact, all the greatest 
undertakings, like Railway Companies, Canal 
Companies, Gas Companies, all industrial 
and trading companies are joint stock con- 
cerns, and representing as they do a huge 
slice of the invested capital of the world, the 
subject must be explained and considered. 

A Joint Stock Company is a partnership 
formed for certain purposes, but in which, as 
a rule, the partners are not limited to any 
particular individuals. Portions of the 
partnership are sold on the money market to 
whomsoever like to buy them ; such portions 
are called shares. 
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This is a simple definition which, however, 
admits of innumerable qualifications. To 
more easily place before our readers the 
practical effect of a Joint Stock Company we 
offer an example : — 

If ten persons join together to purchase 
the apples in an orchard for the sum of £20^ 
each of them contributing £20^ this is a 
simple company whose capital is £200 
divided into ten shares of ;^20 each. The 
purchase of the fruit is a temporary venture 
and the capital with the; profit can be divided 
as soon as the apples are sold. There is 
nothing more to be done and the partnership 
or company is dissolved. 

But supposing the orchard itself, the land, 
trees, &c., had been bought? Then the 
venture would be of a permanent nature, the 
property would require maintaining, business 
arrangements would have to be made and 
wages paid. In fact, the concern would have 
to be run just as if one person only had been 
interested, with the exception of course that 
profits would have to be divided, after pay- 
ment of all outgoings, between the ten co- 
partners. 
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There is no difference between a partner- 
ship between Brown and Jones and a partner- 
ship between five thousand people, except 
that in the latter case the venture is termed 
a company, and the partners shareholders. 
As between Brown and Jones most likely a 
deed defines the positions and relative inte- 
rests of Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones ; the posi- 
tions and interests of the holders of the five 
thousand , shares are also defined by a deed 
which is called ** Articles of Association." 

As against the outside public a partnership 
is in the same position as a company. All 
the partners are jointly and severally respon- 
sible for the due fulfilment of the engage- 
ments of the partnership ; all the shareholders 
are jointly and severally responsible for the 
acts and liabilities of the company. No 
matter how many shares a person may hold, 
whether one or a thousand, he might be 
called upon to make good the whole indebt- 
edness which the directors of the company 
may have incurred. 

This at least was formerly the condition of 
affairs, and it remains so to this day, except 
in the case of Limited Liability Companies. 
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Twenty years ago we had a cruel example. 
The City of Glasgow Bank failed and ruined 
thousands of shrewd hard-headed business 
men, for they were all called upon to fulfil 
the obligations of the Bank to its creditors. 
Naturally many went through the bankruptcy 
court, so the burden fell more heavily upon 
those who had anything left to pay with. But 
so general was the devastation that the com- 
mercial worlds of Scotland and England were 
completely paralysed for the time. 

To obviate such a state of affairs had 
previously occupied the attention of the 
Legislature. In 1862 the Limited Liability 
Act was passed, and it provided that if the 
general public were warned by the publication 
of the word ** Limited " appended to the name 
of the company, it was understood that each 
partner or shareholder was responsible only 
to the extent he had subscribed for. 

No one could lose more than he originally 
agreed to put into the concern. The total 
amount of such subscription is called the 
** nominal capital." 

Any one who desired to do business 
with a Limited Company could satisfy 
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himself as to its position ; for a complete 
record of particulars as to capital, articles 
of association, and contracts entered into 
have to be periodically furnished to the Board 
of Trade. This record is filed at Somerset 
House, and is open for the inspection of all 
who choose to pay a small fee. 

Naturally enough almost every company 
which is formed, and which invites the public 
to subscribe, takes advantage of the Limited 
Liability Acts. Even Railway, Dock, Canal 
and other companies which have been created 
by Parliament for the working of certain 
monopolies have clauses in their special acts 
limiting the liability of their members. 

Some companies are limited by guarantee, 
the shareholders being liable only for the 
amount they guarantee to it — a penny or a 
thousand pounds. And it is obvious that if a 
number of persons band together to work acer- 
tain scheme they can do so on any conditions 
they may agree amongst themselves ; in other 
words. Articles of Association can contain 
any terms the signatories desire. As for 
instance, the Costbook Mining Companies 
in Cornwall have arranged that each member 
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should pay up primarily what he agreed. 
Should occasion demand further capital he 
is entitled to pay or refuse payment, but if 
he elects the latter course he forfeits all his 
interest in the concern, and frees himself 
from future responsibility. 

All these intricate clauses, and the un- 
limited liabilities which have brought ruin on 
so many shareholders in companies which 
are not ** limited" have led to the almost 
universal adoption of the protection offered 
by the Limited Liability Acts. But whether 
limited or not a company is a company, and 
its shares can be and are bought and sold 
every hour of the day on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

It is a question whether the majority of 
those who buy and sell really know what they 
are dealing in — ^whether they are acquainted 
with the actual significance of the words 
"Stocks" and ** Shares." 

Let us go back to our example of the 
orchard : The original £200 was divided into 
ten parts. If each part were held by an 
investor agreeable to divide equally all the 
profits made, these parts would be termed 
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Ordinary Shares. But suppose one holder 
would not embark in the enterprise without 
being certain of a profit and the others 
agreed to guarantee him 5 per cent., he 
would be the holder of what is known as a 
Guaranteed Share. 

Or, another one might demand that his 
share of the profits must be paid before the 
others receive anything, but in return for this 
concession he would accept 4 per cent, in full 
satisfaction of his interest. This would be 
called a Preference Share. On the 
other hand there might be some specula- 
tive spirit who said ** I will wait until 
the Ordinar}'' shareholders have received 
5 per cent, and the Preference share- 
holders have had 4 per cent., and will take 
what is left." He might get nothing or 
he might get 10 or 20 per cent. ; his share 
would be a Deferred Share. 

These four classes of shares are dealt with 
every day. Founders' shares are not so com- 
mon and are not worth discussing. 

It is within the power of companies, as with 
private firms or individuals, to borrow money 
when required. Suppose an Orchard Company 
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were in need of further cash to develop 
its property or its trade, it would offer as 
security a mortgage upon the undertaking. 
Such mortgage might be divided amongst 
several partners, who would thereby become 
owners of what are called Debentures or 
Debenture Stocks* These also could rank 
as different grades, or might be split up into 
portions of various values. 

In fact a company, limited or not, can 
carry on its business precisely as any 
tradesman can, provided of course it does 
not exceed the powers agreed to in the 
Articles of Association. It can even go 
into liquidation, voluntarily or by process 
of law set in motion by a creditor. The 
whole affair can be sold as a going con- 
cern, or wound up gradually as assets can 
conveniently be realised. From the sums 
received the amount due on the Debentures 
would be paid first ; then all trade liabilities 
would be discharged, after which the Guaran- 
teed and Preference shares would be paid off. 
The balance in hand would be divided 
amongst the holders of Ordinary and De- 
ferred shares. A company going out of 
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business acts in an almost similar way to a 
tradesman giving up his shop. 

Often a member of a company desires to 
sever his connection therewith. In Stock 
Exchange parlance, he wishes to sell his 
shares. He must find some one who wants 
to buy them, and they must agree as to 
price. 

This is the object of the Stock Ex- 
change, — to have a permanent market where 
all dealings are concentrated and prices rule 
according to the ordinary doctrine of supply 
and demand. 

Sometimes a vendor cannot find a pur- 
chaser to give him as much as the shares 
cost, they have sunk below their nominal 
VALUE. He must either put up with 
the loss or keep his shares. On the 
other hand, the company may have been 
prosperous, and a purchaser will buy at a 
bigger price than the nominal value. In 
either case the figure at which the shares 
change hands constitutes the actual value 
of the shares. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

In the latter part of the 1 8th Century, soon 
after stocks and shares came into existence, 
it was found necessary to have a meeting- 
place where buyers and sellers could assemble 
to transact their business, and the parlour of 
the Bank of England was utilised for that 
purpose. 

It was, however, soon found that the num- 
ber of people who attended was so large that 
they encumbered the routine of the bank, and, 
being turned out from there, they selected 
Change Alley as a place of general assembly. 
There bargains in stocks and shares were 
arranged, until in the year 1801 the founda- 
tion stone of the present Stock Exchange 
was laid in Capel Court. This building was 
enlarged from time to time until it assumed 
its present magnitude. 

The Stock Exchange is practically a 
private institution, and is governed by a 
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committee of its members. The members 
are divided into two classes, viz., jobbers 
and brokers. 

A BROKER is an agent who buys and sells 
shares for his clients presumably on the best 
terms he can get. He charges them a com- 
mission for so doing, and this is his only 
permissible profit. 

A JOBBER is a capitalist who keeps a 
quantity of stocks and shares upon his books. 
He buys and sells them as occasion offers, 
carrying on his business much after the same 
manner as any other trade is conducted. He 
makes his profit out of the difference between 
buying and selling price. That is to say he 
buys at one price and sells at a higher. So 
does a butcher who gives is. per lb. for meat 
and retails it at is. 2d. 

If there were no jobbers, brokers could not 
execute their clients' commissions unless they 
just happened to come across someone who 
had the very stocks to dispose of they were 
instructed to buy, or who wanted to purchase 
the identical stocks they were instructed to 
sell. Jobbers ensure an almost unlimited 
market in the principal stocks, while brokers 
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are merely middle men who act between the 
public and the jobbers. 

If the public were allowed to go upon the 
Stock Exchange, as they are upon every other 
market, they would establish direct commu- 
nication with the jobbers (merchants) and 
save brokers' (agents) commission ; in fact 
brokers would cease to exist. For a jobber 
is practically a permanent buyer or seller. 
He will buy at a price whether he wants the 
stock or not, and he takes his chance of 
being able to sell it again later on. Or : he 
will sell whether or not he possesses the stock 
on the chance of being able to buy it cheaper 
as the markets fluctuate. 

What on earth, then, is the use of a broker ? 

That is a question which can only be 
answered by the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange, who by excluding the public from 
within its portals enable a number of useless 
individuals to get a slice of all transactions 
which take place within the sanctified enclo- 
sure. 

Naturally enough the general public have 
begun to appreciate their position in this 
regard, and as they do not care to be mulcted 
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in small sums every time they desire to pur- 
chase or change an investment, many deal- 
ings are now conducted outside the Stock 
Exchange, and brokers' unnecessary services 
are dispensed with. 

Dealing in stocks and shares is like dealing 
in any other kind of merchandise. But it 
differs in one important respect. While of 
most classes of goods the general public are 
buyers only, and the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers sellers only (the dealer, of course, 
buying from the manufacturer or producer) 
of stocks and shares they are both buyers 
and sellers. The public know only the buy- 
ing price of most articles ; it never comes in 
their way to sell. A butcher would indeed 
look amazed if a customer offered to sell 
him a leg of mutton. A stock jobber expects 
his customers to sell him stock ; sometimes 
they buy, and sometimes they sell, and if he 
wishes to procure the confidence of his con- 
nection he must be prepared to deal either 
way. But he does not stand to be shot at ; 
he must have a profit. Therefore stocks and 
shares always stand at two prices, one at 
which a jobber will sell, another at which he 
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will buy. Out of the difference between 
these two prices, usually merely fractional, 
he earns his living. 

Stocks and shares are two distinct classes 
of security, and as a general rule they have 
different nominal or face values. ** Stock " 
is always priced at so much per ;^ioo, while 
" shares " are many different nominal values 
and proportionately vary in price. Some 
shares may be nominally £i^ their market 
value may be 2s. 6d. or ^5 ; others may be 
£\o\ in fact the nominal value of a share is 
the price at which it was originally issued, 
and it never varies. The market value is 
what it will realise if sold, and it fluctuates 
from day to day, frequently varying several 
times during business hours. 

But the jobber or dealer always makes two 
prices, one at which he will buy and one at 
which he will sell, and a cautious customer 
who desires to deal does not say at first 
whether he means to buy or sell. He asks the 
jobber to make him a price in, say, a thousand 
Brighton A's. The jobber will reply i6oi 
to i6of. This means that the jobber will 
buy ;^ 1,000 Brighton A Stock for ;^ 1,605 or 
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he will sell ;^ 1,000 Brighton A Stock for 
;^i,6o7 10s. And the enquirer can accept 
the bargain either way he wishes and either 
buy or sell at the * price named. 

The jobber may prefer selling to buying 
or buying to selling, but once having opened 
his mouth with an offer he is bound to deal 
whichever way the investor chooses. 

Of course if a jobber knows that his 
customer wishes to sell, and this does not 
quite suit his own book, he offers a lower 
price with a larger margin, and so an ex- 
perienced customer who goes to deal 
endeavours not to indicate his intention 
until the jobber hcis bound himself. 

Sometimes jobbers get landed with what, 
they do not want. 

A jobber may have a large quantity 
of Uruguay Unified ; a customer asks him 
for a price : wishing to sell at the highest 
price he names a high figure and the customer 
sells him some stock. He has made a bad 
bargain, but it serves him right for over- 
valuing his stock. 

In dealing in most of the recognised stocks 
there is no difficulty in getting a jobber to 
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make a price, but in securities not frequently 
dealt in a jobber will refuse or will state that 
he is a buyer at a certain figure or a seller 
at a certain figure for he is not bound to buy 
when he would rather sell or to sell when he 
wants to buy. In securities not constantly 
dealt in the business becomes a matter of 
negotiation, as would occur with any other 
article of merchandise. 

Thus, it is clear that the jobber is the 
important person in the Stock market. He 
makes the price, the broker is merely the 
hired mouthpiece of his own client. 

But it is obvious that the jobber must not 
make prices arbitrarily ; he must be guided by 
supply and demand at the moment, other- 
wise, he would find himseltin the unpleasant 
position of being proprietor of a lot of stock 
he could not get rid of advantageously, or of 
having sold a lot that he did not possess. 
So that, in reality, it is the investor who 
regulates the prices of stocks and shares. 
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CHAPTER X, 

PRICES OF STOCKS. 

In order to acquaint the public with 
the prices ruling in the principal stocks, 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
publish an official list of quotations. This 
purports to give, not only quotations, but 
also the prices at which business has actually 
been done. If this list were carefully com- 
piled and properly superintended, it would 
form an absolute guide to the public as to 
what their stocks and shares were really 
worth. Unfortunately, however, this is not 
the case. One important particular must be 
absent, for there is no rule to regulate the 
difference between buying and selling prices. 
That there ought to be is shown by the 
following example : 

On the I oth September, 1894, this quota- 
tion appeared in the official list : ** AUsopp's 
Ordinary Stock, 108 to no. Marks of 
business done : 107I, no, iiof, 109 J." 

In the special edition of the Evening 
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4 

Standard of the same day we find the fol- 
lowing, which is certainly more explanatory : 

Time. Selling price. Buying price. 

10.57 ... 107J ... io8J 

11.42 ... no ... Ill 

12.10 ... 109^ ... 110} 

3.45 ... 109 ... no 

Now a great and palpable flaw in the 
official quotations is that they need not be 
accurate. There is no rule of the Stock 
Exchange which forces a broker or jobber to 
register or **mark" his bargain. Why 
should he do so ? To assist the public ? Is 
it to his advantage that the outside world 
hould know exactly the price of this stock 
or that? 

We do not desire to impute improper 
motives to a body of men who may be 
most honourable in their dealings, but it 
is apparent that if a broker by error of judg- 
ment gives too high price for stock from, or 
sells at too low a figure to, a jobber, and he 
takes the trouble to * * mark ' ' his deal on the 
official quotation list he can show such quota- 
tion to his client as evidence that it was the 
current price at the moment. To make 
official quotations of any value it should be 
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compulsory that all bargains should be 
"marked.'' 

Then again the margins; that is to say 
the difference between the jobber's buying 
and selling prices. The official list quoted 
AUsopps at 108 to 1 10 ; they would buy at the 
former or sell at the latter and make a profit 
of ^2 on each ;^ioo stock. 

The Special Standard quotes the margin 
at the more reasonable figure of £1^ the 
difference between 1 09 and 1 1 o. And even 
this is above the mark; for in an active 
market when AUsopps were being freely dealt 
in, a smaller margin would be accepted, since 
the jobbers can make any number of in-and- 
out, purchase and sale, deals during the day. 
Practically when things are lively they can 
keep on turning over their capital and so do 
well enough with a small profit each time. 

And the official quotation is insufficient. 

It does not give the two prices, and it 
does not show whether the outside investor — 
who we have shown regulates the price by 
virtue of supply and demand — bought or 
sold. It does not show if the jobber bought 
or if he sold, or if he wanted to buy because 
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the markets looked like going up, or if he 
wanted to sell because circumstances fore- 
shadowed depression. A study of margins 
and a knowledge of the details of bargains 
made, would indicate this. 

It is impossible, by giving one daily quo- 
tation, to enable the public to gauge the 
state of the market in any particular stock. 

Frequently prices go up and down two per 
cent, in the course of half an hour ; they may 
be high in the morning, droop in the after- 
noon, and rally to the original quotation 
before business is over for the day. It is of 
paramount importance to tjie investor to 
know the exact price of a stock at any hour, 
for how otherwise is he to ascertain whether 
his broker or jobber has done his business in 
a fair and straightforward manner ? 

Newspapers are supposed to give proper 
quotations, and many people depend on them. 
The journals may be instigated by the best 
intentions, but can they always be relied on ? 
For example : — 

On the 23rd August, 1894, the Evening 
Standard gave the following quotations of 
business transacted on that day in South 
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Eastern Railway Deferred Stock (Dover 

"A"):— 

10.55. 83}— 4j. 12.7. 84I— }. 12.16. 84J— }. 1. 84}-!. 
1'50. 844— f. 1.56. 84}—}. 3.58. 841— f 

The Stock closed on the previous day at 
83f -4. On the following day, namely, the 
24th of August, the five leading newspapers 
made the remarks as tabulated here : — 

The Times, — " South-Eastem Deferred closed at 84I, a rise 
off 

Standard,-^'* South-Eastem Deferred closed | higher at 84!.'* 
Daily Telegraph, — " South-Eastem Deferred were f higher.*' 
DaUy News.—** South-Eastem Deferred rose \ to 84^." 
Daily Chronicle.— ** South-Eastem Deferred rose i to 84}.*' 

** Marks" of business on the official list 
of the London Stock Exchange were : — ''84^, 

83I, 84H." ^ 

On the 8th September The Evening Standard 

recorded only one price in AUsopps Ordinary 

viz., "11.54. 108-9."' The ^tock closed the 

day before at the same figure. But four 

leading papers reported respectively: — 

The 7«Wj.— " Allsopps declined J to io8j." 
DaUy Telegraph.—** AUsopps fell \ to 107}." 
Standard.—** AUsopps feU \ to 107^." 
Daily News. — " AUsopps decUned i to 108." 

"Marks** of business in the official list 
were:—" 109, 8|, |, 8." 

A comparison of these inconsistences will 
show that some standard is necessary. The 

D 
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Exchange Telegraph Company's tape sup- » 
plies the want, and is certainly the most 
reliable authority by which prices can be 
checked. 

As there are many honest and honourable 
stock brokers and jobbers, so there must be 
black sheep, and the most pleasant and last- 
ing business relations are those in which 
neither party has a chance of getting the 
better of the other. 

It is a broker's or a jobber's business to 
carry out an order directly he receives it and 
at the price then prevailing. If such order is 
remitted by post and arrives at the of5fice the 
first thing in the morning, it should be 
executed when the markets open ; should it 
be sent by telegram, the customer can 
calculate pretty accurately what time it 
should arrive, and a subsequent reference 
to the tape will show him that he has been 
fairly dealt with. 

An unscrupulous broker might receive an 
order to sell stock. He does so at the 
opening price. During the day the stock 
goes down, say i per cent. Thereupon, he 
invoices the stock to his customer at the 
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lower price and keeps the balance for him- 
self — in fact, steals the difference which he 
has obtained from the jobber. 
. On the other hand, should the stock have 
increased during the day he will simply 
invoice the real price he obtained. If he were 
instructed to buy stock and did so at a low 
price, which afterwards improved, he might 
pretend he had bought at the highest, instead 
of the lowest, and again defraud his client. 
And with comparative safety ; for he is under 
no compulsion to put upon his contract the 
hour he did the job, and his client must be 
content with the explanation that he did his 
best according to his judgment. 

A customer is justified in regarding with 
suspicion any broker or jobber who does not 
execute his commission directly it is received. 
The failure to do so is more often than not 
to be accounted for by sinister motives. 

Investors should invariably consult the 
tape of the Exchange Telegraph Company. 
It can be found in most of the London 
evening and provincial papers. The prices 
are invariably to be relied on, as they are 

collected constantly throughout the day by 

D 2 
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creditable agents in the Stock Exchange. 
Any change is immediately recorded and 
transmitted through the machines to the 
offices of the principal brokers, jobbers and 
merchants. 

Even if an error creeps in it is immediately 
challenged and checked by some one inter- 
ested in the stock, and who naturally desires 
that a correct account be kept. 

So, those who are dealing have before 
them, when they choose to look for it, a 
positive report from which they can ascertain 
that their broker or jobber dealt at the price' 
ruling at the time the order was received. 
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CHAPTER XL 

STOCK EXCHANGE BOOKKEEPING. 

For every Stock Exchange transaction 
effected by the public a written contract is 
issued specifying the details of the bargain 
made. Brokers and jobbers do not issue 
contracts to each other but make entries in the 
books they habitually carry, and their clerks 
call at their respective of5fices to check such 
entries and avoid discrepancies. 

Between a broker's and a jobber's contract 
there is an important distinction. A jobber 
"buys of" or " sells to" his customer; a 
broker buys or sells on behalf of his client, as 
a commission agent. 

If a customer buys of a jobber the contract 
would be in the following form — : 

London, Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Sold to Thomas Smith, Esq. 

;f 1,000 Brighton Deferred @ 1 58 J T^^S^l 5 o 

For settlement 28th Sept., 1894. 

John Jones & Co., 
Stock and Shu^ Dealers. 
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If a customer sells the jobber's contract 
will read : — 

London, Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Bought of Thomas Smith, Esq. 

;f 1,000 Brighton Deferred @ 158 jf'jS^o o o 

For settlement 28th Sept., 1894. 

John Jones & Co., 
Stock and Share Dealers. 

A broker's contract would read conversely. 
Thus, if the customer bought through a broker 
he would receive a contract as follows : — 

London, Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Bought for Thomas Smith, Esq. 

^1,000 Brighton Deferred @ 1 58 1 ;6^)5^i 5 o 

Commission \ 150 

For settlement 28th Sept., 1894. 

Robert Robinson & Co., 
Stock Brokers. 

Had the customer sold this^Wotild'be the 
form of contract : — 

London, Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Sold for Thomas Smith, Esq. 

;^ 1, 000 Brighton Deferred @ 158 i^^S^ ^ ^ 

Commission ^ . . . • . . 150 

For settlement 28th Sept., 1894. 

Robert Robinson & Co., 
Stock Brokers. 

It will be seen that an important difference 
between the jobber's and broker's contracts 
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is that when buying or selling to a jobber an 
investor pays or receives the nett price of the 
stock. When he employs a broker he pays 
an addition to the price, by way of commission, 
if he buys, and sacrifices a portion of the 
receipts when he sells. The broker, is, as we 
have pointed out, a middleman, and is entitled 
to " sweat " any money that passes through 
his hands. 

As a protection to the public against 
those brokers who would retain more than 
they are entitled to, there is a rule that they 
should disclose on their contracts the names 
of the jobbers with whom they have dealt. 
The customer can then, if he be suspicious, 
refer to such jobbers and check the trans- 
action. That this is not often done is 
accounted for by the fact that the rule is not 
generally known by investors and that all 
brokers do not, although they should do so, 
give the names of the jobbers upon their 
contracts. 

If all contracts were checked as indicated, 
it is more than possible discrepancies would 
be discovered. It might be found that as 
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well as the commision he has a right to, a 
broker has defrauded his client by not 
returning the real price at which he dealt. 
A buoyant market and an insufficient method 
of recording prices give him a chance of 
returning the price which is most advan- 
tageous to himself. Of course he is not 
entitled to any profit beyond his commission ; 
to take one is distinctly dishonest, but accord- 
ing to practice the risk of discovery is remote. 

A system which offers no opportunity for 
peculation is preferable. Under existing 
circumstances, it must be safer to deal, 
direct with jobbers than through the inter- 
mediary or broker. 

In each of the sample contracts given 
above will « be noticed ** For settlement on 
the 28th September." 

According to the rules of the London 
Stock Exchange, bargains are settled about 
once a fortnight, upon days fixed by the 
Committee. 

If all bargains were made for immediate 
cash payment, selling would be as simple a 
matter as any other sale of goods for ** cash 
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on delivery." But a large majority of trans- 
actions are not done for investment, but for 
speculative account. It would not always 
suit a speculator to pay for and take up stocks, 
so arrangements can usually be made for 
" carrying over," that is, for postponing the. 
completion of the purchase or sale. 

This is a matter of mutual agreement, 
which is so general on the Exchange that 'a 
special carrying-over day is fixed before each 
settling day. When such an agreement has 
been arrived at, the postponement does not 
take place at the actual purchase price of the 
stock, but at the price ruling at noon on 
carrying-over day. These prices are called 
** making-up prices," and are fixed by officials 
appointed for the purpose by the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange. 

As for instance: If an investor bought 
;^i,ooo Brighton Deferred at 159^ for settle- 
ment on the 13 th September and did not 
wish on that day to pay for and take a 
transfer of the stock, he would "carry it 
over," not at the price of 159^ but at the 

price of 159, that being the **fnaking-up" 
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price on the 13 th September. A broker 
would deliver the following account : — 

Sept. 13th a/c Folio No. 

Thomas Smith in a/c with Robert Robinson & Co., 

Stock & Share Brokers. 
* Dr. Cr. 



Sept. ath, 1894— 




Sept. nth— 


£1,000 Brighton 




jf 1,000 Brighton 


A, I59i ..;fi>595 





A, 159 .. £hS9^ 


Commission \ ,, 15 





(next a/c) 


Commission c/o-]^ 12 


6 


Balance .. ;f9 7 6 


Contango ;f 1,000 






Brighton A, } 2 10 








;f»,S99 7 6 



Balance down ;f9 7 6 



;fi.599 7 6 



Thus the customer would have to pay 
£() 7s. 6d. to his broker to make the account 
even. This would not necessarily be a loss, 
simply an adjustment, and actually part 
payment ofif the original purchase-money. In 
the next account the stock would be charged 
not at the purchase price of 159^, but at the 
**making-up" price of 159. If the investor 
had ultimately sold his stock before the next 
settling day at the price of i6ii, he would 
receive the subjoined account : — 
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September 28th a/c. Folio No, 

Thomas Smith, Esq., in a/c with Robert Robinson & Co., 

Stock and Share Brokers. 
. Dr. ^ Cr. 



Sept. nth, 1894 — 
C/o £1,000 

BrightonA,iS9;fi,590 

Commission ^ . , 150 

Balance .. 23 15 


Sept. 16th— 
£1,000 Brighton 
A, 161J ,. ;f 1,615 


jfi,6i5 


£^Ms 




Balance down £21 15 



And the broker would send him the balance 
of £22, 15s. 

Analysing the transaction we find that : 
The investor bought ;^i,ooo Brighton 
Deferred Stock for ;^ 1,595, and sold them 
ultimately for ;^ 1,6 15, apparently making a 
profit of ;^20. 

He did not get it. 

All he actually received was £1^ 7s. 6d., 
for he paid out £() 7s. 6d. and got back 
£21 15s. The difference, £^ 12s. 6d., was 
retained by the broker for his charges and 
commission ; surely a substantial slice of;^20, 
more than 275 per cent, of the investor's 
profit ! 

Had he dealt with a jobber instead of a 
broker, the commission would not have been 
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incurred, and he would have received his full 
profit of ;^20. 

There is, however, one item in the account 
which an investor would have to pay, whether 
he dealt with a broker or a jobber. This 
is ** contango," a perfectly reasonable and 
proper charge, as will be seen by an explana- 
tion of what it is. 

Money always commands some rate of 
interest. When an investor desires to post- 
pone completing the purchase of his stock, 
it is clear that some one must find the 
money necessary to pay for it, take it up, 
and hold it during the investor's convenience. 

The interest charged for so doing is called 
Contango. 

The rate of contango varies from time 
to time according to the fluctuations 
in the Bank rate. When interest on 
money ranges high, naturally contango will 
be high ; when money is cheap and interest 
low, then contango will be proportionately 
reduced. 

Contango is charged, according to the 
custom of; the London Stock Exchange, for 
the exact number of days of the ** account '* 
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succeeding the date of carrying over. So 
unless an investor sells out precisely on 
account day he is charged interest for a 
longer period than he has used the money. 
As for instance : If an investor purchase, say, 
;^ 1,000 Milwaukee stock at the price of 
jC^7S on the day preceding the account, 
and' sells it again three days after the 
account, he must nevertheless pay 14 days' 
interest. Suppose contango rules at the 
rate of 6 per cent, per annum, he is really 
paying at the rate of about 26 per cent., for 
he hcis only used the money for three days. 
This is manifestly unfair ; but it is the rule, 
and Stock Exchange rules naturally incline 
more to benefit its own members than the 
outside public, who year after year timidly 
submit to unnecessary charges. 

In English Rails contango is quoted at 

" percent, per account ; " thus, in the account 

** contango j " means 5s. for every ;^ioo 

stock per fortnight. In most other stocks 

the quotation is at so much per cent, per 
annum ; while in mining stocks and a few 

other fugitive stocks contango is reckoned 

at so much a share. 
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If we make a close calculation we shall 
find that on the average the contango on high 
class stocks ranges between 3 per cent, and 

8 per cent., and on more speculative securi- 
ties it varies between 10 per cent, and 30 
per cent. 

It must not be supposed that the con- 
tango is always fixed according to the rate of 
interest ruling at the time, as the rate of 
contango largely depends upon whether 
purchasers or sellers are in the majority in the 
market, that is to say, whether the stock is 
scarce or otherwise. 

In cases where stock is scarce, or where 
more has been sold than can be delivered, 
then premiums are offered for the right 
to postpone delivery. Such premiums 
are called Backwardations, and wherever 
backwardations exist on a stock it may 
always be known that a great deal more 
of this stock has been sold than the public 
is desirous of delivering ; these backwarda- 
tions are, however, of comparatively rare 
occurrence. 

We have therefore shown how accounts 
are made up in case stock is not taken up. 
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Wherever stock is taken up, the name, 
address and description of the purchaser 
has to be given to the seller, in order 
that he may prepare when necessary the 
transfer documents. The names are written 
on slips of paper called Tickets, and made 
up in the Stock Exchange Clearing House. 

Ultimately, when all these formalities have 
been 'gone through, and it is finally settled 
whether stocks are taken up or carried 
over, the whole accounts are settled, stocks 
delivered, and purchase-money paid. 

There are therefore three distinct formali- 
ties to be gone through. Each requires a 
good deal of time, and as it would be 
impossible to accomplish the whole in one 
day, arrangements have been made to allow 
three days for the settlement of each bi- 
monthly account. 

The first day is called ** carrying over 
day," and on this day only carrying over 
arrangements, as indicated by the name, 
are made. The second day is called 
** ticket day," on which, as also the name 
indicates, the tickets bearing the names 
and addresses of the parties taking up stock 
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are passed by the brokers and jobbers. The 
third day is called ** pay day/* on which 
stocks are delivered and accounts paid. 

As, however, large amounts change hands 
on these pay days, and as a broker or jobber 
might have hundreds and thousands of 
pounds pass through his account, whilst only 
a few hundreds remain with him as difference 
or profit, it is a matter of paramount im-* 
portance that all Stock Exchange accounts 
should be settled with punctuality. 

Supposing a broker bought for his client 
;^ 1 20,000 of stock, and the client did not 
provide the funds punctually on pay day, the 
broker might find himself greatly embarrassed, 
as he would have to pay to the parties from 
whom he bought the stock, although he had 
not received the cash from his customer. 
The total profit on his transaction might only 
be a hundred or two, and he might find him- 
self in the position of being unable to carry 
out his bargain with the party from whom he 
bought the stock on behalf of his client. 
Investors should always remember this, and 
endeavour to send their money for stocks or 
difference of account prior to settling day, 
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if possible, but never later than the settling 
day. 

All stocks to bearer must be delivered on 
the actual settling day. All stocks which pass 
by transfer have lo days' grace allowed, in 
order to enable the transfer documents to be 
prepared and signed. 

This is a fact but little known by the 
general public. 

They think thear broker or jobber un- 
punctual if he does not transmit the trans- 
fers on settling day, whilst this is really 
impossible, so a necessary custom prevails 
providing lo days for delivery. 

The whole aystem of Stock Exchange 
bookkeeping is very simple when once under- 
stood, and it is of the greatest importance 
that investors should thoroughly master it, 
in order to be able to check their accounts. 
That there should be so many settling days 

is an irritating rule of the Stock Exchange. 
One in every fortnight is surely too many, 
as the constant examination of accounts may 
become embarrassing, and so to both investors 
and speculators it would come as a boon 
if a longer period were allowed to elapse 
between the settling days. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ANOTHER MODE OF SETTLEMENT. 

The foregoing explanation shows that 
according to the prevailing system of Stock 
Exchange book-keeping fortnightly settle- 
ments do not affect ultimate results, but 
they keep an investor constantly on the 
move. Of course, it makes no difference 
whether a profit made is received by instal- 
ments, or if a loss made is paid by instal- 
ments, or whether profits or losses are 
adjusted by receipt of a profit one fortnight 
and the payment of a loss the next, provided 
that eventually the account is on the right 
side. 

Still some system which saves both jobber 
and investor trouble, and which also saves 
expense to the latter, must naturally be 
preferable. 

A person who enters into a speculative 
investment or a speculation does not care to 
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be constantly bothered with accounts ; he 
would rather do his deal, let it take its 
course, and settle at a reasonable time, 
after having had proper notice and having 
been able to provide for a contingency. 

Supposing he had purchased ;^ 10,000 
Spanish 4 per cent. Bonds on the 2nd of June, 
at the price of 65. He intended to go for a 
profit of 3 per cent. For a long time there was 
hardly any movement in this security until 
the beginning of August, when it gradually 
rose, and on the ist September he sold at 
68. His profit was ;^300. But as there 
were five ** accounts" intervening between 
the 2nd of June and the ist September, such 
accounts had to be adjusted five times, and 
he had to send three cheques to his broker 
for differences, while the broker had sent him 
two. 

Here, in simpler form, is the transaction 
which the investor entered into, and which 
he intended to enter into : — 

Sept. I8t. Sold ;f 10,000 Spanish \% at 68 » 6.800 
June 2nd. Bought ;^io,ooo Spanish 4 X at 65 ss ^^6,500 

Profit £iQO 
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Had the account been rendered like this 
a great deal of correspondence, the writing 
of five cheques, and other inconveniences 
would have been saved. We shall show 
later on how much more complicated and 
expensive is the ordinary mode employed by 
brokers. 

It has always appeared to us that an ideal 
system would be to render accounts when 
they are actually concluded, by either delivery 
of the stock or by the stock being re-sold. To 
effect this, however, is hardly possible, as 
payments on account would have to be made 
from time to time if the difference between 
purchase and sale had reached a certain 
amount. But we have very nearly approached 
the desired end, for a method of settling 
accounts every three months has been inau- 
gurated by the firm of W. W. Duncan & Co. 

Such system obviates constantly recurring 
settlements ; it arranges for a suitable rate of 
interest on the purchase-money, not for an 
imaginary period like ordinary contango, 
but for the time the money is actually 
employed in the operation. 
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We have shown above how the transaction 
in Spanish Stock would have come out if no 
rocognised modes of settlement were fti 
vogue. We will proceed to show how it 
would work according to the prevalent fort- 
nightly Stock Exchange practice, and we 
will show how it would appear had it been 
transacted according to Duncan's three- 
monthly system. 

The advantage of this last-named over 
the preceding example is so obvious that the 
system has naturally become highly popular; 
in fact, few shrewd and clever investors now 
receive accounts rendered on the old- 
fashioned fortnightly plan, nearly all have 
adopted the three-monthly system. 

This is an important subject which all 
investors should master. Here then are the 
conditions and advantages of this new system : 

Settling days are appointed at definite 
dates always three months in advance, there- 
fore investors know beforehand how much 
time they have for the development of their 
operations. Seven days prior to the actual 
settling day, a carrying over day is appointed, 
on which the stocks are revalued on the same 
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principle as the London Stock Exchange 
accounts. When the postponement of settle- 
ment is not desired all stocks are delivered. 
Instead of the ever varying rate of con- 
tango, a uniform rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum is charged, and this from the date of 
opening until the date of closing or delivery 
of the stock, so the operator pays interest 
only for the exact time during which he had 
the use of the money. 

On settling day the accounts are adjusted, 
and balances handed over. During the 
account, the investor is entirely unfettered, 
open to buy back what he has sold, or sell 
what he has bought, either with his jobbers 
or with any other firm. He can arrange his 
accounts in such a way that even his jobber 
does not know what he is doing. 

Supposing at any time, he should not be 
able to deal with the firm of Duncan, then 
he could effect the transaction with another 
firm, and this firm would make up the account 
with Duncan's, by the actual delivery of the 
stock. 

Stock Exchange accounts are thus brought 
down to their utmost simplicity, and can be 
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understood by anyone, and this is why the 
three-monthly system has proved to be such 
a grand success. 

The ** Cover " system also obviates the 
necessity of Stock Exchange settling days. 
But as dealings on this system are somewhat 
similar to gambling on horse races we do not 
desire to explain it further than by saying 
that it is merely betting as to whether the 
price of a stock will go up or down. No 
purchase or delivery of stock is ever con- 
templated and the speculator limits his loss 
to the actual amount lodged in the hands of 
the broker. 

A point we must again urge upon readers 
who examine the examples we are about to 
give is this: although a broker may be 
employed, the investor and the jobber are the 
the real parties to a bargain. A broker is a 
middleman, an unnecessary, and as the 
accounts will show, an expensive luxury who 
charges an investor certain fees to do that 
which he could perfectly well do for himself 
free of charge. The fees may seem small, 
merely fractional, but they mount up and take 
a good slice off any profits that may be made. 
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If the profit should be but small, it fre- 
quently happens that over a term of years 
the broker gets it all, and the investor has 
worked and risked his capital for the broker's 
benefit. 

Now let us look at accounts. This is the 
position. Thomas Smith on the 2nd of June 
bought through Robert Robinson & Co., 
stock brokers, ;^ 10,000 Spanish 4 percent, 
bonds at the price of 65 and sold them at 
the end of August following at 68. He 
would have received every fortnight accounts 
as will be found on the following pages. 

To those not versed in Stock .Exchange 
accounts we offer the following explanation. 
. On the right side of the account will be 
found all credit items, viz., everything 
that the client is entitled to receive ; on the 
left side all debit items, viz., all that the 
client has to pay. 

If the credit side be larger than the debit, 
the client receives money on balance, and on 
the other hand if the debit be larger than the 
credit, he has to pay. 

Stocks are carried over from one account 
to the other at making up prices (see ABC) 
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These accounts are made out strictly in 
accordance with the custom of the Stock 
Exchange, and in pursuance of its rules 
with regard to^the dealing^ between brokers 
and their clients. It shows that an investor's 
nett cash profit on a successful transaction 
effected through a broker aniounted to 
£\A^ 3s. Od. 

Now, suppose that Mr. Thomas Smith, 
instead of employing a broker, had dealt 
4irectly with jobbers, say, Messrs. W. W. 
Duncan & Co., and this not on the system of 
fortnightly settlements but on. the system of 
tjhree-monthly accounts. However, accounts 
6n both $ystems are made out in similar 
itianner. Here is an account to show how 
Mr. Thomas Smith would have fared with 
iDuricans : — 
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There is no difference actually between 
Mr. Smith's intention in the first instance and 
his intention in the second. He meant to 
buy ;^ 1 0,000 Spanish on the 2nd of June, 
and sell them at the end of August. In 
both instances he has done so, and at the 
same price all round. But, whereas, through 
a broker he received ;^145 3s. Od., when 
he dealt with Messrs. Duncan he received 
;^240 3s. 5d. Can there be a question 
as to which is the more beneficial system ? 

The risk was the same in both cases ; the 
transactions were absolutely identical, and 
yet, a dealing with a jobber produced some- 
thing like a 40 per cent, better profit ! 

It is really almost superfluous after these 
examples to expatiate further on the advan- 
tages of the three-monthly system, or on the 
benefits which an investor experiences in 
dealing with a jobber instead of a broker. 
And it is but natural, since we have already 
shown that the middleman, or broker, is 
simply a -useless, though authorised, 
** sweater " of his client's capital. 

In such a transaction as we have analysed 
we find that by dealing through a broker an 
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investor has wantonly wasted two-fifths of his 
margin ! 

There is another point to be considered — 
a question of safety. A broker is not 
responsible to his client in the case of a loss. 
As agent for the investor he deals with any 
jobber he pleases, the investor has no voice 
in the selection of the jobber, and although 
he has a right to demand to know his name 
he seldom exercises stich right. If the 
jobber became bankrupt or unable to meet 
his liabilities the investor not the broker would 
be the loser. And this seems hard since the 
investor does not voluntarily do his business 
with such jobber. 

On the other hand, if he opens an account 
with a jobber, presumably he has previously 
satisfied himself as to such jobber's solvency 
and honesty. Not only he deals with the 
principal direct at the closest prices, but he 
does not run the risk of his money passing 
through two people's accounts. 

It is as improvident as it is costly to employ 
a broker, and the majorit}' of operators have 
discovered this. All they have to do is to 
find out a respectable firm of jobbers with 
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whom they can deal. There is no delay ; no 
waiting for the middleman to find the jobber, 
no uneasy feeling as to whether or not that 
jobber, who is merely a name since the 
investor knows nothing about him, is able to 
carry out his bargains. 

Business between jobber and investor is 
concluded immediately, for both being princi- 
pals there are no other people to consult. 
And it is no wonder then that the broker, 
like Othello, is beginning to find his ** occu- 
pation gone" while the jobbers flourish like 
green grasis to the expedition of business, to 
the advantage of investors, and to their own 
benefit. 
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PART III. 

Articles which have appeared in Duncan's Market 

Report. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SUCCESS IN STOCK OPERATIONS. 

That large fortunes are made by opera- 
tions in stocks is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

What is not so generally known is how 
this can be done ? 

And yet, when the subject comes to 
be analysed, the difficulties and mysteries 
fade away, and the business man of 
ordinary intelligence wonders at the sim- 
plicity of the operation. It requires no 
technical education, no phenomenal fore- 
sight, not even a precise acquaintance with 
the nature of the securities dealt in. All 
that is necessary is an ordinary shrewdness, 
such as can be found in the majority of 
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commercial and professional men. These 
devote their attention, for the most part, to 
the special affairs they may be engaged in, 
and miss opportunities which their own busi- 
ness habits would render easy to be seized 
upon. 

Many of them do operate, and many 
others would like to do so, but are afraid of 
the pitfalls and dangers supposed to be 
inherent in Stock Exchange operations. 
They scrutinize more or less closely the 
daily reports, they watch the up and down 
movements of this or that stock, they feel 
that nice profits might have been secured, 
and then — r"they are sorry they did not take 
advantage of the chances offered. 

What benefit do they derive from this ? 
None at all. They might just as well have 
saved themselves the trouble of reading the 
Stock Exchange items. And why ? Because 
they have not had the courage of their own 
opinions to make some money. 

It is not until a stock has had a big rise 
that the lethargic public begin to take any 
notice of it. 

Then the amateur operator, the hard- 

E 2 
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headed business man, the person who has a 
small income, which might be increased, 
begin to watch the market fluctuations. 

They hear well of a stock, they see an up- 
ward movement in it; the stock interests 
them ; it rises higher, and still they lack the 
energy to partake in the profits accruing. 
Presently they begin to calculate how much 
they might have made if they had speculated, 
and the more the stock goes up the more 
they get fascinated, until at length they 
decide on having a few hundreds in the 
security. 

Too late ! very likely. 

They have dallied and shilly-shallied with 

their opportunities, they have purchased at 

the highest instead of at the lowest ; they 

lose their money and think they are unlucky ! 

Nothing of the sort. Bad judgment and 
hesitancy have brought about a result which 
must have been anticipated by reasonable 
persons. Every stock must have its limit of 
price, no matter how high or low that price 
may be. 

The whole secret of successful opera- 
tion in stocks lies in the purchasing at a 
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low price before a rise has commenced, 
and then reaping the benefit of the increased 
value when the upward movement has fairly- 
set in. 

**Very plausible/' our readers will say; 
" but how are we to know when the lowest 
price is reached, so that we can buy 
advantageously ? Surely this is the difficulty, 
this is the chance." Our answer is : ** You 
can buy at a low price by exercising, without 
any special ingenuity, the ordinary amount 
of intelligence with which the average 
person is endowed." 

Take up the table on page 204, which shows 
the fluctuations in public securities, examine 
the highest and lowest prices over any number 
of years, and at a glance you can tell if a 
stock is above or below its average price. 
We don't say buy indiscriminately every 
stock that shows the slightest depression. 
Select your stock with some common sense, 
and one of the most important points is to 
select a stock which has a history ; that is, a 
stock that has been established a consider^ 
able number of years. 

Every new Company, most new issues. 
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have to pass thrpugh the difficulties of their 
infancy, and until the public have fairly 
dealt in such securities for some time in the 
open market, it is impossible to foretell, with 
any amount of accuracy, what the future 
may bring forth. 

As an example, let us select some stock 
from the table referred to — *' Erie Common " 
will do ; that is to say, •* The New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Ordinary Shares." 

Here is a stock that has a history — ^that has 
fluctuated considerably. 

The highest price it ever reached during 
the past fifteen years was 52^; this was in 
1880. The lowest price ever recorded was 
about ten; this was in 1885. The present 
price is 16 J. 

Now here is a stock out of which operators 
must from time to time have made immense 
profits. However, for the purpose of this 
argument we need not go through the range 
of the whole fifteen years. We will take six 
years from 1888. Then it reached 3if ; 
two years later, in 1890, it was quoted at 
165, and in 1892 it was up again to 35I. 
In February, 1894, it stood at 16J. 
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Judging from the history of the stock and 
the fluctuations, which seems more proba- 
ble ? — That it is the time to sell or to buy ? 
That it will go lower or higher ? The answer 
is obvious. 

This short analysis shows a curious coinci- 
dence, namely, that the price in February, 
1 894 , was equal to the lowest price the stock 
has touched during the previous six years. 
From 16^ in 1890 it rose to 35I in 1892. 
The inference therefore must be that from 
1 6i in 1 894 it will have a substantial rise by- 
and-by. 

If history repeats itself, and it does in the 
stock market, *' Erie Common*' is likely to 
be in the future so much above the price it 
stood in February, 1894. 

People who prophecy are justly considered 
fools ; we do not wish our Customers to place 
us in that category, and therefore do not 
pretend to foretell the future. But we 
argue from facts and from the doctrine of 
ordinary prudence. We reason, and arrive 
at the conclusion that **Erie Common" is 
likely to touch 35 J by-and-by, and is there- 
fore one of the securities which ought to be 
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watched by people desiring to deal in stocks 
with a view of getting a share of the profits 
when the rise takes place. 

It is no use to wait until the stock touches 
35 J and then rush to purchase ; because 
prudence and experience show us that after 
that period the probabilities of a further rise 
are remote. 

Another argument in favour of a purchase 
of this stock at about i6J is that the amount 
of any loss must be trivial compared with 
the amount of probable profit. 

It is of course possible that it might touch 
the lowest price it has ever seen, namely lo, 
but it is equally possible that it may reach 
as high a point as it has seen in fifteen 
years, namely 52f. So that if we buy at 
1 6^ we might lose 6^ points, whereas we 
might gain 36 points. 

To put the position into sporting parlance 
it is ** six to one on us." 

By making calculations such as this the 
professional operator is successful. The out- 
side operator who does not trouble to use his 
brains, loses his money. The insider follows 
his figures throughout, and the amateur goes 
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upon hearsay, or is frightened out of a good 
investment by temporary causes which he 
does not understand how to discount. 

Now we do not wish it to be understood 
that we take the view that Erie Common 
Stock will immediately start going up until 
it touches the predicted figure of 3 5 J, or that 
we have any interest in recommending a 
purchase of that particular security. We 
have simply selected this stock on account 
of its systematic movement, and as offering 
an apt illustration of market fluctuation, 
which, if carefully watched, can be taken 
remunerative advantage of. 

There are plenty of stocks equally favour- 
able for investment or speculation, and if our 
readers care to study the list of highest and 
lowest prices, they can form their own views 
as to the most inviting securities to deal in. 

After they have formed an opinion we 
shall be happy to advise. If they will send 
us their figures and the result they have 
arrived at we will comment upon their 
conclusions and give our opinion. 

Being ourselves stock and share dealers, 
it is a matter of total indifference to us what 
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class of stock our customers operate in and 
whether they buy or sell. Whatever they do, 
we rely for our profit on the difference 
between buying and selling price, and as we 
invariably recommend for operations of this 
kind a leading stock which cannot be 
influenced by an individual group, it is 
evident that we have no self-interest to 
serve. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

APATHY OF INVESTORS. 

Perhaps the little word **snug" has 
something to do with it ? 

There is a fascinating sound in the 
expression a **snug" investment or a 
•* snug " income. It conveys the impression 
that the possessor of either is settled 
comfortably for life without troubling him- 
self about money matters. An idea of peace 
and plenty, of idleness and ease, is a sort of 
halo that surrounds a ** snug " income. . 

The person who rejoices in the benefits of 
a **snug'* investment, would hardly feel 
gratified if he were called a slothful or 
wasteful man. His money brings him in 
sufficient for his wants, his capital is secure, 
he does not exceed his income and takes no 
interest in the rise or fall of the market. 

Stocks and shares may go up or down. 
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What is that to him ? He is no speculator, 
goodness forbid ! What he has is *' snugly " 
put away and produces a '* snug " income. 

Yet the man who boasts of being in this 
position is lazy and extravagant. 

** How ? " you would ask, ** he has no need 
to work, therefore is not lazy for doing none ; 
he does^ not spend more than the interest on 
his investments, therefore he is not extrava- 
gant." 

Such arguments are based on fallacies, 
which we will explain away. 

It is the duty of everyone, both for his 
own sake and for the sake of those dependent 
on him, and who may come after him, to 
make the most he can out of what he has got. 
A person who changed his fortune into gold 
coin and spent the money according to his 
necessities, would be deemed a poor ass 
indeed, even although he had more than 
enough to last his lifetime. He should 
invest the bulk so that it produced income 
and perhaps increased the capital value. 

This would be common prudence. To allow 
the money to lie idle, to see it diminish, 
would be wilful waste, as wilful a waste as to 
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smash valuable china or to wantonly destroy 
wholesome food. In fact we may safely aver 
that there are few men who are not lunatics 
who would be guilty of such anserous 
stupidity. 

Can such an idiot be classed with the 
fortunate possessor of **snug" investments, 
producing a ** snug" income ? 

Certainly. For the person who allows 
his' money to lie fallow, without taking 
advantage of the opportunity of increasing 
it, risks some of his capital, sacrifices 
income and gives himself no chance of 
making up the deficiencies which may arise. 

Supposing one's fortune in 1890 had 
consisted of ;^9,400, and with this money at 
that date ;^ 10,000 Consols had been pur- 
chased. There is no ** snugger " invest- 
ment than British Consols ; they pay 2f per 
cent., interest, so the income would have 
been;^275 per annum. The investor might 
have been content to live on this ; it might 
have supplied all his wants. 

Well, after four years, namely, now in 
1894, the value of Consols has increased. 
The ^9,400 originally invested are now 
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worth ;^ 10,100. Our so-called prudent 
investor is 'actually worth ;^7oo more than 
he was ; yet he does not sell, he still holds 
on, he still receives his;^275 per annum. 

The increment of ;^ 700 is no use to him ; 
he has not turned it into cash and re-invested 
it, and he receives no increased income from 
it. In short, he has wasted it, wantonly 
allowed it to lie fallow. 

If this man with an income of ;^5 los. 
a week were told that he is practically 
throwing away ;^7oo he would laugh at the 
idea. His friends would sententiously refer 
to his **snug" investment, and he would 
doubtlessly consider himself a shrewd, 
cautious, prudent fellow. Where the shrewd- 
ness, caution and prudence come in it is 
difficult to say, for if ;^9,400 produced the 
** snug" income of £2"]^ a year it is pretty 
apparent that !^;^io,ioo ought to produce 
more. 

Lethargy must not be confounded with 
prudence. People ought to make money if 
they safely can do so. And the method to 
be employed is to keep capital active, to turn 
it over when profitable occasion arises. 
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If the man with ;^9,400 in Consols finds his 
property worth ;^io,ioo he should sellout 
and re-invest in some other security produc- 
ing as good a rate of interest, and in which 
there is again a probability of an increase in 
value . 

This is how capital grows and how 
increased incomes are obtained. 

We do not suggest that a person unversed 
in the art of investment should be constantly 
watching for changes and altering his 
securities at every turn in the market, but 
he should certainly take the opportunity to 
reap the benefits which favourable fluctuations 
place within his grasp. If he is too lazy to 
do so he does not deserve the profit accruing, 
but he must not flatter himself that he is 
shrewd and cautious when he is idle and 
wasteful. 

Another argument against allowing secu- 
rities to rest permanently where they were, is 
the probability of loss of capital. If an 
investor does not make use of a profit that 
ojfifers itself when his capital increases in 
value, how can he make up the deficit if it 
has decreased ? 
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Supposing to-day one invests ;^io,ioo 
in Consols and in a few years they 
have sunk again to the value of ;^9,400, 
as in 1890, the purchaser would have 
lost ;^700, in other words all his interest 
would have been swallowed up, and his 
capital have dwindled into the bargain. 
Still he would pride himself on his ** snug" 
investment, and fancy he was receiving a 
**snug'' income. In reality he would have 
been living on his capital. 

There is a good deal of humbug about 
permanent investments. 

People who hold high -class securities are 
in the habit of disparaging others. In their 
self-satisfied vanity they consider that they, 
and they only, do the right thing. Forgetting 
that where they are not taking advantage of 
opportunities offered they are positively 
wasting money, they regard those who do as 
speculators and adventurers, and while 
believing themselves the acme of sub- 
stantiality forget that perfect safety of capital 
and interest can be obtained in combination 
with occasional variation in investment. 
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And the man who gets the most he can for 

his money will find in the long run that his 

fortune is just as *' snug'' and a good deal 

larger than that of his apathetic neighbour 

^ who foolishly prides himself on having held 

f the same investment for a quarter of a century. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

PROFITS versus dividends. 

Every investment should be regarded from 
two aspects. From one it should be looked 
upon as capital ; from the other as a profit 
earning power. 

The majority of investors, while taking the 
most intimate concern in the latter, are con- 
tent to ignore the former view, and the result, 
anomalous as it may appear, is that the best 
chances of the latter are lost. 

People are so wrapped up in the question 
of dividends that, as a rule, they miss grand 
opportunities of making profits. So long as 
an investment brings in a good return, it 
cannot matter much to the holder of a secur- 
ity whether his profits are derived from the 
dividend earning power of the concern or from 
cautious manipulation of his holding. 

What his object ought to be is, to get the 
most he can out of his investment, and we 
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say once for all that the best method of accom- 
plishing this end is not to sit quietly on his 
holdings and wait for his dividends. 

To bring our meaning forcibly to the minds 
of our readers, we cannot do better than refer 
to AUsopp's Ordinary Stock. 

What do the holders of it expect to get ? 
What are they hoping for ? 

The best rumours that reached us in the 
summer of 1 894 on anything like authority 
were that a dividend of 6 per cent, might be 
paid. 

Very satisfactory no doubt. 

A person who possessed ;^ 1,000 stock 
might, if hopes were realised, have succeeded 
in benefiting to the extent of ^60 for the 
year. Not bad as things go ; but those who 
werejubilant or even content because of such 
a success, might have calmed their emotions 
when they learn that in the month of April 
1 894 alone ;^ 1 80 might have been made by a 
judicious use of a ;^ 1,000 stock! And this 
without altering the position of the holder, 
and without sacrificing the ultimate dividend. 

Nor is there anything magical in the system 
which might have been pursued to this 
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desirable end. The plan was simplicity 
itself, and founded upon the principles we are 
always laying down ; namely, by selling when 
the stock was up, and buying it back when a 
sufficient profit had been made for the 
moment. 

To make the matter perfectly plain, here 
is a table showing what might, and what, 
indeed, ought to have been done in the 
months of March and April, 1894, by a 
holder of ;^ 1,000 stock : 

Profit on 
Sold on At price of Bought back on At price of ;£'i,ooo 

Stock. 

March 20th .. 107^ ., March 22nd ., 104 .. ;f35 

„ 28th ..106 ., „ 31st .. 104 .. 20 

April 2nd .. 105 ,. April nth .. 97 .. 80 

„ 14th .. looj .. „ 17th .. 96 .. 45 



Total profit without parting with stock . . ;^i8o 

Now, supposing these dealings terminated 
the transaction, the holder would still retain 
his stock, he would have received ;^i8o Ccish, 
and could wait patiently, if he chose, for any 
dividend that might be declared. More, he 
need never have parted for one moment with 
his holding, and as matters turned out he 
would have seen several more profits. 
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Simply, he would have had sense enough 
to have taken advantage of the frequent fluc- 
tuations and have turned the vivacity of the 
market to his own profit. 

And one of the principal advantages of 
dealing in a lively stock, that is, in a stock 
which  is continually going up and down, is 
that similar opportunities offer themselves. 

In stagnant securities these chances do 
not present themselves, and if an investor 
makes no use of market movements he may 
just as well purchase at the onset dead-and- 
alive stocks, and leave profitable securities 
for his more enterprising neighbours. 

We may be met with the observation that 
it was impossible to know when to buy and 
when to sell ; that of course if we can buy at 
one price and sell higher we can make 
money, but that there is no royal road to 
accurate prophecy. 

None of these remarks apply, for the 
simple reason that unless such fluctuations 
do take place ; that unless the market is busy 
a holder can sit quietly on his stock and 
draw his dividend when it comes payable. 
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This at least cannot be taken from him, and 
in sporting parlance ** he stands the rest to 
nothing.'' 

Again, we do not pretend to prophesy; 
we merely imagine that what has been, will 
be again. It is pretty safe to foretell that 
when a stock is abnormally high it will drop, 
and that when it is unusually low it will rise. 

But in such a deal as we have indicated 
in AUsopps, neither very highest nor very 
lowest price need be waited for. 

A holder is satisfied to accept a profit of 
say 2. He waits until he can realise this 
and then sells ; if a fall succeeds the rise he 
can buy back again, pocket his margin and 
then wait again. 

What occurred in AUsopps during March 
and April 1894, might not occur every month 
with equal celerity, but similar opportunities 
do offer in lively markets several times in 
each year, and when once an investor has 
bought and paid for his stock he is master 
of the situation and need only deal when it 
serves his purpose to do so ; that is, when he 
sees a profit. 
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People imagine that to carry out such 
transactions cts these they must devote 
a lot of time and attention to watching 
the market. Some of them even think 
that they further their ends by hanging 
about Stock-dealers' offices and assiduously 
watching the tape every time the machine 
clicks forth a fresh quotation. 

Nothing of the sort is necessary ; in fact 
this feverish anxiety, this element of excite- 
ment is bad for business, it warps the 
intelligence of the investor and impedes the 
business of the dealer. 

Those who live in the country and 
carry out their stock transactions by corres- 
pondence, can do as well, or even better, 
than those who spend so much time over 
their investments. They have only to give 
their instructions to a respectable dealer and 
the bargains are carried out. 

A man knows perfectly well what his stock 
has cost him ; if he wants a profit of 2 on it he 
has only to send to the jobber he deals with 
and say he wishes to sell at the price 
registered on the tape, and he can repeat 
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his orders, or give others as those fluctua- 
tions occur that seem advantageous to him. 

In dealing as we do, strictly at tape prices, 
no opportunity is offered for getting the 
better of. the investor, as our customers are 
fully aware by this time. 

Bargains are accepted at the price of the 
moment they are submitted, and so profits 
are easily made if our customers happen to 
be intelligent enough to take advantage of 
the prevailing markets. 

It must not be understood that it is in 
AUsopps only that opportunities present 
themselves. 

Investors and holders of stocks should 
notice all securities in which the market 
is active, they should conduct their trans- 
actions a little in advance of the fluctuations, 
and to do so is not difficult if they study the 
ordinary doctrine of probabilities. By so 
doing they give themselves the fullest chances 
of making the most of their capital and not 
remaining quiescently satisfied by merely 
receiving the dividends which this or that 
enterprise may earn. 
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And the fact that after the month of April, 
1894, there was another big rise in AUsopps, 
strengthens considerably all our arguments. 
In the first place it proves the bouyancy of 
the market, and further it increases the 
investor's profit something like ;^240. But 
our example was taken haphazard, and 
merely shows what could have been done in 
March and April, 1894. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN DIVIDEND. 

The large fortunes which have been made 
upon the Stock Exchange have been derived 
from the fluctuations from time to time of 
stocks and shares. 

High-class stocks paying ascertained divi- 
dends do not fluctuate largely. Therefore 
the money must have been made out 
of a different class of securities, namely, 
those which have a speculative rather than 
definite value. And whether we draw five 
per cent, on our capital by way of interest or 
by way of profit the result is the same. But 
with this distinction ; that interest is annual 
and comes but once a year, while by judicious 
buying and selling we may make half a dozen 
profits of five per cent, each in the course of 
the same period. 

It is the duty of everybody to get the most 
he can for his money ; more, it must conduce 
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to the comfort of the moderate capitalist to 
increase his income. 

People do not always understand how to 
keep their expenses within their means. 
They would reason that because four per 
cent, upon their invested money is not 
sufficient for their requirements they must 
look out for a five per cent, security. 

That such investments can be found is 
undoubted. 

The difficulty is where to look for them. 
And the persons who are not in the habit of 
earning money, who have not been brought 
up with business qualifications are the last 
people in the world to be able to exercise the 
ingenuity necessary for the selection of appro- 
priate investments. They trust to other 
people; their orders are precise. ** Invest 
my money to bring me in five per cent, and 
do not let me be bothered." 

Uninspired professional men carry out 
these instructions honestly and to the best ot 
their ability. 

But their lack of knowledge stands in 
their way, and frequently their efforts result in 
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a total collapse. Investments are badly chosen 
and principal and interest both get lost. 

A shrewd man can obtain five per cent, for 
his money. An inexperienced investor ought 
to be satisfied with three per cent, or four 
per cent. Still, the wants of both are equal, 
and their capital the same. How are they 
to be brought on a level ? 

There is a way out of the difficulty ; and 
that is not to invest at all, as we understand 
the word investment, but to earn one's own 
dividend. 

Nor is this beyond the scope of the most 
ordinary intelligence. 

By buying and selling stocks that fluctuate 
in the market advantage can be taken of low 
prices and a percentage of profit earned far 
in excess of the usual rates of interest. Of 
course, a certain amount of common sense 
must be brought to bear upon dealings with 
money as it must upon all other affairs of 
life. But with capital it is not difficult to 
earn money. 

To buy a thing at a low price and sell it 
at an advance is the essence of all commerce. 
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And there can be no class of goods so easy 
to deal in as stocks and shares, since there 
exists a practically unlimited market, and 
official prices of them are quoted from day 
to day — almost from hour to hour. 

The man who wants to earn a dividend for 
his money has therefore a fine field open to 
him. He should look out for a low-priced 
security, the history of which shows that it 
has been at a much higher price than that at 
present quoted. He should select a security 
of which he can purchase the largest amount 
of nominal capital for the smallest outlay of 
cash. Then he will find himself in this 
enviable position. He has a chance of the 
largest possible profit with a possibility of 
infinitesimal loss. 

One example is worth a dozen columns of 
theory. And we can find a dozen examples. 
Take for instance securities like Chatham & 
Dover Ordinary, Sheffield ** A,'* Atchison 
& Topeka, Central Pacific, Erie Ordinary, 
Northern Pacific Preferred, Ontario & 
Western, and hosts of others. All these are 
non-dividend payers ; all might be described 
as "rubbish." Naturally an investor will ask, 
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" how can I get an income if I buy such 
securities as these ? " 

It is simple enough. 

Now on the ist of March, 1894, Sheffield 
** A " stood at 26, that is to say 3,500 stock 
could have been purchased for ;^9io. On 
the 13th March the stock stood at 27, and 
would therefore have realised ;^945, making 
a profit of ;^35 in 13 days. If we pursue the 
calculation to the end we shall find that the 
rate of interest made as profit comes out at 
something like 95 per cent, per annum ! 

Similar opportunities occur every day, but 
even if the investor could only make four 
such bargains in the year he would be getting 
over 1 5 per cent, for his outlay ! Yet all this 
time Sheffield ** A," the stock he had 
invested in, would be paying no dividend 
at all. 

Supposing instead of Sheffield **A" the 
capitalist had selected Atchison and Topeka, 
the proportionate profit is still more striking. 
From the ist March, 1894, till the 13th this 
stock rose from 12^ to 14J, a profit of one 
pound twelve and sixpence on every twelve 
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pounds seventeen and sixpence laid out, 
over 1 2 per cent, profit in 1 3 days. 

Why, in this case the investor would have 
made almost two and a-half years' interest 
on his money in less than a fortnight, and 
out of a stock that pays no interest at all ! 
This is indeed earning one's own dividend. 

The cautious reader may remark that he 
runs a risk. That Sheffield ** A " or 
Atchison and Topeka might have gone 
down and he might have lost. Quite so ! 
But by exercising a little judgment the 
chances are largely in favour of an increase, 
as against a decrease. Merely a little 
thought is necessary in selecting the stock, 
and discretion would have pointed to 
.Sheffield **A" as a likely stock to deal in. 

By even a casual study of the table of 
highest and lowest on page 209, it will 
be seen that this security was quoted at 53f 
in 1 890, that the lowest price it touched was 
20 in 1894. The price at which we 
suggested the purchase was 26, that is to 
say six points higher than the lowest, and 
23|- lower than the highest. It does not 
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require an accomplished mathematician to 
calculate that the odds were about four to 
one in favor of the purchciser. 

Do not let it be supposed that we advise 
every capitalist who lives upon his dividends 
to risk and invest his all in non -dividend 
paying stocks. He must walk before he can 
run. Common prudence would suggest that 
provision must be made for absolute daily 
wants. 

If a man has ^5,000, paying him at most 
5 per cent., he would be drawing an income 
of ^250. Probably he would like more, and 
it is easily managed. Let ;^4,ooo remain for 
the present where it is and pay him his;^200 
a year. 

The other thousand can be well employed 
in earning his own dividend. With this 
he should purchase some . low priced security 
and wait for a rise. It may come in a few 
days, it may take a month. 

But with ordinary discretion and judicious 
selection of stocks, he ought to be able to make 
a five per cent, profit on his capital, four times 
in the year. In other words, he would make 
2Q per cent, per annum out of his one thousand 
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pounds, so that one fifth of his capital would 
produce him the same income as his remaining 
four-fifths. 

His safe high-class interest paying invest- 
ment would be one-fifth of the value 
of his investment in rubbishing stocks 
that pay nothing ! But he would by a little 
care and intelligence be earning his own 
dividend, and a very substantial one too ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NO PERMANENT INVESTMENTS. 

So many capitalists pride themselves on 
the possession of what they call ** permanent 
investments." They purchase Consols, or 
Indian Government Stocks, or Railway 
Debentures ; they draw the dividends as they 
accrue, and think that having got outside the 
pale of speculation they have done something 
very clever indeed. 

While not wishing in the least to detract 
from the value of these most excellent gilt- 
edged securities, we cannot admit to any 
wonderful admiration for the people who have 
found no better investment for their capital. 

From the point of safe security, of course 
nothing could be better than the stocks, well 
known and justly well trusted, which we have 
indicated ; but a stupid person can invest in., 
them, in fact many stupid persons do, not 
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because they are afraid to venture their 
capital in better paying investments, but 
because they have no idea how to make the 
best income out of their money, and they are 
naturally timorous of trying. 

We do not blame them for their want of 
knowledge, but we suggest that they might 
take the trouble to acquire some, and having 
got it without much difficulty, they could 
apply it to increasing their incomes. 

Consols, Indian Government Stock, Railway 
Debentures and other high class stocks of the 
same calibre have their uses. 

Persons in positions of trust, who have no 

personal interest in the dividends; minors 

under age, whose property must be controlled 

with the utmost jealousy ; married women, 

whose husbands are not to be trusted with 

capital ; these are the sort of people for whom 

the gilt-edged securities come as a boon and 

a blessing. The income derivable from them 

is secure if infinitesimal, and its amount is 

accurately ascertained from the moment of 

investment. 

J But for sensible persons of even the 

slightest business aptitude such forms of 

F 2 
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investment should not for a moment be 
considered, as the Instant that capital is 
embarked in them so much per annum income 
is wasted. 

Legislation which provides for the protec- 
tion of the property of minors, married women 
and lunatics, has settled that this class of 
security is proper for the investment of the 
funds belonging to those unable to guard 
their own interests. 

This in itself, an ascertained fact, acted 
upon every day by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court, shows that people who 
are neither minors nor married women nor 
lunatics can do something better than tie up 
their capital in stocks which produce the 
minimum rates of interest. 

When Lord Beaconsfield in one of his 
novels extolled '*the sweet simplicity Qf the 
Three per Cents.," he might have gone 
further and allotted a modicum of criticism 
to the " sweet simplicity" of those who invest 
in the Three per Cents. 

For they are simple indeed, since by the 
most ordinary exercise of intelligence they 
might get more, and after all interest for 
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money, in other words income, is what we 
strive for. 

Since, however, the statesman novelist wrote 
** Sybil," the Three per Cents, have dwindled 
down and Consols do not return so much. In 
fact, it is a constant cry that money produces 
hardly any interest, but with this cry we have 
no sympathy, for nobody of sense is bound 
to accept absolutely gilt-edged securities 
such as the Chancery Courts select, and a 
little careful manipulation can always make 
capital return reasonable income. 

It may be a sort of satisfaction to own 
Consols and such like ; to possess money in 
the ** funds," and leave it there to stagnate, 
yielding the smallest possible return. 

But this is the satisfaction which sensible 
men could hardly share. 

Yet many of them are proud of permanent 
investments. They do not speculate, they 
will tell you ; what they have is secure, and 
the income it produces suffices for .their wants. 

No doubt this is an enviable position to be 
in, but it is rather stupid, for who on earth 
possessing sense wants to accept three for 
what they can get four ? And this is the sum 
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total advantage accruing from permanent 
investments. 

There really ought to be no such thing. 

Naturally there are moments when the 
Money market is not in an inviting state, when "i 

stocks are too dear all round. ^ 

There are moments when a man receives 
or inherits a large sum of money for which 
he has no immediate use, and for which no 
desirable investment at once presents itself. 

Rather than leave the money actually idle 
at one's bankers it may be advisable to buy 
Consols and wait until the turn in the financial 
tide invites profitable dealing. But normally 
there are opportunities for the purchase of 
this security or that, which, practically posses- 
ing all the attributes of the safest i^tocks, 
returns a much larger income. Even with 
these it is well to be active ; they should be 
bought when cheap, not to sit upon per- 
manently, but to sell when dear. 

Now Consols, Government Stocks and Rail- 
way debentures do not fluctuate sufficiently to 
make them any use, except as income pro- 
ducers, and we have explained that in this 
capacity they are so small as to be hardly 
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worth holding. Other securities differ in this 
very substantial respect; that there always 
arrives a time when money can be made out 
of them. 

The true secret is to buy them when theit 
history shows that they are too low ; in the 
ordinary course of things they must rise ; then 
the prudent investor will sell, and with the 
money and with his profits he can buy some- 
thing else that seems cheap. 

A tradesman who gets the reputation for 
selling cheap, who is content with small 
profits, achieves his popularity and makes 
his fortune by constantly turning over his 
money. He buys a quantity of attractive 
wares, lets the public know he has then, and 
they walk in to secure their bar^^-ains. 
What is the result ? This long-headed 
shopkeeper turns his money over, say once 
a month. If he only makes a profit of five 
per cent., this comes to sixty per cent, per 
annum. And what usurer asks for more ? 

Supposing, on the other hand, he buys a 
line of goods which he knows are very cheap, 
and which he will not sell except at what he 
considers their fair retail value ? He may 
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be left with them on his hands for six 
months, and then if his view is proved 
correct, and he makes his 15 per cent, 
profit, he has not done so well as with the 
other lot. 

And as with goods so with money; the 
great secret of stock dealing success is to- 
turn the money over frequently. A little 
profit here and a little there mounts up 
at the end of the year, and shows a much 
better return by way of income than the 
frittering dividends paid for gilt-edged 
securities. 

To allow money to lie fallow is the 
greatest mistake a capitalist can make ; it 
shows his laziness when he boasts of his 
permenent investments, and his ignorance 
when he proclaims himself satisfied with 
Go^;ernment income. 

However, if an investor chooses to take 
advantage of the rules laid down for married 
women, children and lunatics he hcis only 
himself to blame when he sees his neigh- 
bours flourish and grow great while he 
stagnates beneath the restrictions of what 
are called trustees' securities. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SECOND-HAND SHARES. 

If you fancy an investment see that you 
get it, 

Quite so ; but that is no reason why you 
should buy it at a higher price than it is worth. 

Yet, strangely enough, this is a point 
that generally seems to escape the con- 
sideration of applicants for shares in new 
companies, a point that if carefully investi- 
gated at the right time would lead to an 
immense saving of capital. 

People get dazzled with the promises of 
prospectuses. New commercial enterprises 
are launched from time to time that certainly 
seem likely to do well. Old established 
businesses, whose names are household 
words, suddenly emerge in joint stock form, 
and it is no wonder that investors should 
wish to take advantage of the promised 
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profits in notoriously sound and wholesome 
concerns. 

But what is remarkable is that they never 
pause to think whether they are paying too 
much for the desired privilege — they do not 
look round the market in similar shares and 
calculate whether they cannot find an analo- 
gous security at a lower price. 

It is the feverish anxiety to be in first that 
assists to feather the nest of the promoter. 

Shares are offered in the first instance at 
par, investors apply, get their allotment, and 
before a blow is struck to develop the property 
concerned, the price dwindles to a discount. 

No matter how good the enterprise may 
seem, no matter how flattering the prospectus, 
there usually comes a moment of reaction and 
the share price is reduced. Had the investor 
waited for this he must have found himself in 
a superior position ; he would at least have 
been able to buy for nine that which cost 
him ten, and this means that he could have 
bought ten shares for the price of nine, truly 
a substantial difference. 

Th^ese remarks are prompted by our 
observ;ation of the several firms or tradesmen 
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who have recently formed themselves into 
companies and offered to the public any 
advantage there may be in subscribing for 
shares. 

We do not for a moment suggest that all 
or any of them are undesirable for investment. 
What we do most emphatically say is, that 
an undue hurry to apply for shares must be 
more beneficial to the promoters than to the 
investors. 

Companies are like children; there are 
certain diseases of infancy that must be got 
over; or let us compare them with puppy 
dogs, '* over the distemper preferred." 

We prefer a company that has a history, 
that has seen the juvenile ups and downs 
inherent in all businesses — a company which 
has sobered down in its maturity and of 
whose prospects a sound opinion can be 
founded on facts rather than on roseate 
estimates. 

Do not let it be understood that we disap- 
prove of investments in what is termed the 
Miscellaneous market. 

On the contrary, there are frequently very 
nice chances of money-making and dividend- 
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earning in this department. What we want 
to impress upon our readers is that we can 
show them the best chances, whereas, when 
left to their own devices they too frequently 
take the worst. 

And we are of opinion that, as a general 
rule, those investors who apply for shares at 
par directly a promising new company is 
advertised put themselves in an unenviable 
position, for it stands to reason that what is 
so freely offered may not be worth accepting. 

In these days of joint stock enterprise 
there are so many opportunities of investing 
in almost every class of trade that capitalists 
can afford to take their time and look about 
them for the cheapest securities. Supposing, 
for instance, one's taste and judgment lead 
to a desire to participate in a drapery con- 
cern. Several have been floated lately and 
to an extent subscribed for. Well, why 
should we rush in to take shares at the issue 
price in any particular company ? 

The prudent person would look round the 
market ; he would say, for instance, " I would 
like to invest in * D. H. Evans & Co., 
Limited,' but before doing so I will enquire 
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whether there are not other shares in a 
drapery business or in Stores that have 
realised their prospects or that are at a 
discount." 

If he did not want to take much trouble he 
might communicate with W. W. Duncan & 
Co., and ask for a list of shares in similar 
concerns. We should be happy to send one 
along, and show which companies had over- 
come their infantile troubles, on which a 
definite opinion could be formed and which 
looked cheap. 

It may be taken for granted that the shares 
in a new company offered to the public are 
never particularly cheap in the first instance, 
no matter how good the speculation or 
investment may eventually turn out. 

On the other hand, shares in tried and 
established companies may often be picked 
up at less than their value. 

At least investors can form a sound 
judgment as to the future by investigating 
the past ; and it goes without saying that a 
new company which has no past must be 
relegated to the category of speculation — 
usually speculation at the worst — for the price 
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of the shares is fixed, and hcis been carefully 
considered by vendors and promoters, whose 
business it is to charge the public just as 
much as it will pay. 

Second-hand shares are, as a rule, better 
worth buying and better worth dealing in 
than those only just issued. There is a 
market in them ; they have found their level ; 
if they are at a discount, and the business 
they refer to is progressing favourably, the 
investor who comes in second-hand is cer- 
tainly better off than the one who in his hurry 
to acquire them paid full price. If they be 
at a premium, it is fair to presume that the 
dividend and prospects warrant the price ; so 
the purchaser can know what he is paying 
for. 

It is to our advantage to encourage our 
customers to buy shares, but we cannot see 
any particular object in their being over 
anxious to buy shares in new companies. 
The supply of old ones is by no means 
exhausted, and much better value is to be 
obtained in the second-hand market than by 
the more fashionable manner of becoming 
original shareholders. 
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We will assist our customers to obtain a 
gratification of any desire to join in this busi- 
ness or in that ; to become shareholders in 
Breweries, or in Draperies, or in Stores, or 
in anything else they fancy ; but we urge 
them strongly to apply to us for advice before 
embarking their capital, and we will show 
them which particular company in the line 
they like offers the best chances and are the 
cheapest at their respective current prices. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES. 

The prices of stock vary. Now, here is 
an observation that would seem to be hardly 
worth while making, since it is evident that, 
out of the fluctuations in prices, money is 
made or lost upon the Stock Exchange. 
Yet it would appear absolutely necessary for 
us to call attention to the apparently obvious 
fact and to emphasize it upon the minds of 
our customers. 

Our Market Report is issued at the end of 
each week. At the back of the report will be 
found a Table of Prices, showing the current 
value of the principal stocks up to the time 
we go to press. Some hours must necessarily 
elapse before this, our Official List, reaches 
the hands of the public ; and in the mean- 
while there must be dealings in stocks. 
Highly as we might approve of such a plan 
it is clear that the Stock Exchange will not 
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suspend operations for our convenience, and 
so our quotations must be accepted cts 
recording the prices up to the time when the 
report leaves our offices. 

Why we find it incumbent upon us to 
impress this upon the public is that would-be 
purchasers or vendors send us orders from 
time to time that it is impossible to execute. 
They read our articles, study our table of 
quotations, take a day or two to consider 
what they will do, and then send on an 
order to buy or sell at a price that exists no 
more ! 

Other people have also read our report, 
and have acted more promptly, but whether 
they had done so or not we could not 
guarantee that Tuesday's price is the same 
as that quoted on the previous Thursday ; 
in fact, we would much more conscientiously 
guarantee the other way; for as long cis 
there is business there must be fluctuation. 
And a good job, too, since it is upon the rise 
or fall that our customers depend for their 
profits. 

By sending orders with fractional limita- 
tions as to price investors frequently miss 
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their best chance. Either a stock is worth 
buying or selling; it should go up or go 
down. If the question of an eighth or a 
quarter per cent, weighs down the opinion of 
the investor, then it is clear that he has 
selected a stock hardly worth dealing in, 
And by such finicking instructions he wastes 
our time and his own. 

A dealer who transacts business on our 
conditions is practically a machine ; we must 
obey orders to the letter, and not exercise 
any discretion at all. 

If a customer writes *' Buy 500 Erie 
Ordinary Shares at 17J" that is a definite 
mandate. The dealer must not reply '' I have 
sold you 500 Erie Ordinary Shares at 1 7f or 
I7f," though this may be the market price 
when the order is received. 

Should we take upon ourselves to do this 
it would be at our own peril ; the purchaser 
could repudiate the bargain. He told us he 
wanted to buy at 17 J, and we did not comply 
with the order ! So time would be wasted 
and unpleasantness occur. 

Of course in such a case as that put we 
could write asking for further instructions, 
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but before the answer could arrive a still 
further fluctuation might have occurred in 
the stock. This is how the course of business 
g-ets arrested and fair bargains frequently 
missed. 

To limit a dealer as to price is the most 
foolish procedure possible. 

As a rule the question only turns upon a 
fraction, which hardly influences the operation 
either way. And in stock dealing,a dealer, even 
if he desired to take advantage of his customer, 
is not in a position to do so. We could not 
charge a fancy price ; there is no such thing 
as a fancy price for stocks. Whatever is the 
market price at the time we receive the order, 
we are bound to deal at, if the bargain be 
accepted by us. If a customer should feel 
aggrieved and think he has been charged too 
much, he can by the most simple method of 
. enquiry discover that he is wrong ; if he 

found he was right he could insist on an 
immediate reduction to the proper figures. 

Beyond this, Duncans absolutely guarantee 
that the price they charge shall always be correct* 

A customer can always check us if he deals 
in the stocks quoted upon the Exchange 
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Telegraph Company's tape. This Is after- 
wards reprinted in the special edition of the 
Evening Standard^ together with the precise 
time that the fluctuations, if any, have taken 
place, so that anyone who desires to deal can 
do so in perfect confidence that his stock has 
been bought or sold at the ruling price at the 
hour his order reached us. 

There may be unscrupulous dealers who 
would charge their customers the highest 
price of the day, but with such persons we 
have no concern. 

It is evident that if an investor found himself 
charged the highest price on two or three occa- 
sions, he would justly become suspicious, and 
would cease his transactions with the dealer 
who treated him in such a manner. In a 
quickly moving stock a dealer can cheat his 
client out of, say, £2 los. to £^ in ;^i,ooo, 
but a trick of this sort is so easily discovered 
that it would not be worth the risk. It is 
simple to find out if you are being fairly dealt 
with, and if you are not, to shift your 
patronage to some other and more righteous 
dealer. 
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We cordially invite the strictest investi- 
gation into any transaction we do. We 
guarantee to deal at the exact market price, 
no more, no less, and we are happy to say 
that our customers for the most part thereof, 
instruct us to buy this stock or that, leaving 
the price, not to our discretion, but to the 
official quotation. 

Investors who desire to deal, but who have 
not previously dealt with us, will do well to 
follow this example, to tell us what they wish 
to do without any restriction, and they cannot 
fail to find themselves fairly treated, for in 
the first place it is our earnest desire to make 
friends, and in the second place it is out of 
our power to cheat them, even if we wanted 
to. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NO HAGGLING. 

One great advantage that presents itself in 
dealing on the Stock Exchange above dealing 
in any other market is that the prices paid for 
stocks and shares are definitely ascertained. 
There can be no bargaining between a 
customer and a respectable jobber. Each 
stock has its two prices at every hour of the 
day, a buying price and a selling price. And 
yet occasionally people unversed in business 
try to beat down a vendor or squeeze a little 
extra out of a purchaser. 

A waste of time, purely. 

The plain fact is that men of commercial 
instincts who are used to dealing in some 
commodity or other apparently labour under 
the impression that they can do the same 
with stocks largely dealt in. 

No doubt in dealing in ordinary articles of 
merchandise, where buyer and seller meet 
together to try and beat each other down, 
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some sort of success may reward their efforts. 
For rather than miss a deal a seller will often 
accept the lowest margin of profit, and 
sometimes a purchaser having a special 
market for certain goods will give a larger 
price than he would normally. 

But all this trouble is wasted when they 
come to deal in stocks of magnitude. 

These have a certain definite quotation 
from time to time, and no amount of acumen 
or finesse will make a man give more than 
the official price or sell at less. Both vendor 
and purchaser are on equal terms, inasmuch 
as every hour, almost every minute, prices 
are quoted for dealers in either direction. 

Every stock is quoted at two prices ; one 
at which a purchaser can buy if he pleases, 
the other at which a vendor can sell. The 
difference between the two prices — generally 
merely fractional — is jobber's profit. 

Now this is so simple that it seems absurd 
for any mistake to be made or for any misap- 
prehension to exist. Yet our correspondence 
shows that the fact is hardly understood. 
So many of our correspondents are ignorant, 
or pretend to be ignorant, that their letters 
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occasionally border on the humourous. An 
attempt is made to reverse the ordinary course 
of proceeding ; to offer the loss of margin to 
the jobber arfd to gain it for the would-be 
investor. 

If we carried on our business from a purely 
philanthropic point of view we might be 
accommodating; but strange as it may 
appear, we keep open our office and pay our 
clerks and assistants with a sordid desire to 
make money. Goodness knows the margin 
between buying and selling prices is small 
enough ; anyhow, we mean to have it, and 
not to allow our customers, however greatly 
we respect them, to divide it amongst 
themselves. 

We will deal at either of two prices ; both 
are quoted on the tape ; both are published 
in the papers. We will buy at the lower 
price or sell at the higher. 

And we claim that our business is more 
straightforward than that of any class of 
merchants or tradesmen. In dealing with 
them the consumer does not know the profit 
the dealer makes ; with us he knows exactly, 
for the registered quotations tell him. 
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Supposing, for instance, a customer wishes 
to deal in London and Chatham Ordinary 
stock. The quoted price may be 15I — 16. 
This means that if a person wishes to buy, 
he must pay 16; if he wish to sell he must 
accept i5f. .The difference between the two 
prices is the profit which the dealer or jobber 
makes on the transaction. 

Naturally enough if a person wants to buy 
he would prefer paying the lower figure ; if 
to sell he would prefer the higher. But his 
desire in this regard cannot possibly be 
gratified, and the sooner this is understood 
once and for all the better for all parties 
interested in stock and share dealings. 

It is easy to sympathise with the shrewd 
man of business, who, accustomed to get the 
better of most bargains he makes, would like 
to carry his close-fisted habits into the Stock 
Exchange. Unfortunately they are wasted 
there. He would, of course, like to get 16 for 
his London and Chatham Ordinary, and to 
buy them for 1 5f ; but it is so clear that this 
cannot be, for if investors could come and 
deal against the jobbers, there would soon be 
no Stock Exchange and no markets. 
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Buy as cheaply as you can certainly ; but 
do not attempt to buy below the market 
price, or you will make yourself ridiculous, 
and never carry out a deal with honest people 
able to fulfil their obligations. 

A simple arithmetical sum will show the 
absurdity of the attempt. 

Take ourselves, for instance, we are jobbers 
or dealers, we will buy or sell any description 
of stocks or shares. Naturally we do so for 
profit. If we bought i,ooo London and 
Chathams at i6 and sold them at i5f, we 
should lose £2 los. on the transaction, and 
this in addition to our office expenses, &c. 
If on the contrary we bought at 1 5f and sold 
at 16, we should make ;^ 2 los., out of which 
our expenses are paid. 

Customers, or intending customers, must 
please consider this fundamental principle 
of stock dealing, and then we shall not have 
to answer so many letters that really ought 
never to have been written. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MORAL FROM A BABY, PANIC, OCTOBER, 1 894. 

It is extraordinary how attractive to the 
public an announcement of " panic on the 
Stock Exchange " is. There seems to be a 
sort of general idea that a panic is some- 
thing decorative and amusing, something 

between a riot and the Lord Mayor's show. 

Certainly Throgmorton Street was full of 
spectators, newspaper reporters rushed wildly 
around, anxious operators whispered together 
in corners, and investors consulted earnestly 
with brokers, who, under the unusual demand 
upon their brain-powers, pushed their hats on 
the back of their heads and looked wiser than 
roosting owls. 

Yet we only had a baby panic after all. 
And it amused us considerably. For in the 
first place such a bouleversenunt does not 
affect us or our customers, and in the second 
there was hardly any justification for the 
scare. 
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Of course there was bound to be a 
foundation, such as it was. The foundation 
selected was that a Cabinet Council had been 
suddenly summoned to consider how the 
interests of British inhabitants in China could 
be protected. 

A very proper subject indeed to occupy 
the attention of Her Majesty's Ministers. But 
perhaps some one will inform us what the 
position of British subjects resident in China 
has to do with the South Eastern Railway ? 
Yet it was the Deferred Stock of this which 
suffered most materially during the tiny panic 
of October, 1894. 

People who want to go to China, or people 
who are coming back from China, would 
probably travel a few miles on the South 
Eastern Railway, therefore the stock, if 
affected at all, ought to incline upwards, not 
downwards. 

Why, then, is it that such rumours as were 
rife should send down stocks like Great 
Northern A, South Eastern, South Western, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Great 
Eastern ? 
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The Emperor of China and all his 
mandarins with their yellow waistcoats and 
peacocks' feathers have surely no effect, 
directly or indirectly, upon such properties. 
There is no connection between the one 
subject and the other. 

The explanation is simpler than it would 
seem. 

Any sudden turn in public events can be 
utilised to affect the Money Market, always 
sensitive and inpressionable. 

Certain shrewd investors knowing that 
particular stocks are good for a substantial 
rise want to acquire them as cheaply as 
possible. They take advantage of a 
momentary scare, loudly proclaim that things 
are going to the devil, and solemnly declare 
that there is no knowing where the panic 
may end. And this before the so-called 
panic has really commenced ! 

Timid holders of stocks and weak 
speculators get frightened. They do not 
pause to consider the position for themselves, 
but rush in to sell at whatever price they are 
offered. They turn their investments into 
money, and leave the clever people chuckling 
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at the success of their scheme and in 
possession of good stocks acquired at panic 
prices. 

It is extraordinary how a feeling of uneasi- 
ness spreads without adequate cause. 

The near approach of a settlement day is 
used cLS a lever to force sales. 

Brokers get afraid that their clients may 
let them in for differences, so they despatch 
alarming telegrams announcing the panic, 
stating that stocks will carry over at dread- 
fully low prices, suggesting that there may 
be difficulties in continuing, and that the 
differences may be much larger if accounts 
are not immediately closed. 

Naturally investors are terrified and fall 
into the traps ; and the general desire to sell 
forces stocks down to low prices. 

At anxious moments like these we may 
justly claim to be proud of our system of 
doing business. While there is excitement 
all round us, while troubles seem to be 
imminent, our customers and ourselves are as 
calm and contented as if things were in their 
normal state of smoothness. 
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A temporary panic has no effect upon our 
business, and it does not endanger the 
accounts of our customers. We do not rush 
about with alarming telegrams, and urge 
those who confide in us to sacrifice their 
holdings. There is no occasion to do so. 

The customers of other firms may be panic- 
• stricken ; they are prepared to sacrifice 
something for fear of losing all. Duncans* 
customers are not flurried or excited or even 
anxious. And for this simple reason — they 
have time to look about them, and are offered 
opportunities of taking advantage of a scare 
instead of allowing the scare to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Other firms expect their customers to settle 
on the next Stock Exchange settling day. 

Now, should there be any hitch in the 
Money Market, should money be tight, or a 
general feeling of uneasiness prevail, ordinary 
jobbers might refuse to carry over stocks. 
Investors and speculators would then have to 
find large sums of money to protect their 
bargains. This they might be unable to do 
at a moment's notice, and a pretty muddle 
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would ensue to the detriment of the stock, 
and may be to the ruin of many a solvent 
person. 

The knowledge that a panic may force such 
a position influences an excited operator to 
act against his own interests, and encourages 
the wire-puller to frighten holders into parting 
with their stocks at whatever prices may be 
offered. 

Nothing of this sort can take place accord- 
ing to our system of doing business. 

There is no feeling of insecurity, no forcing 
the hands of holders of stocks ; affairs with us 
and our customers work smoothly, even in 
tempestuous times, because we do not settle 
and carry over at an early date. 

There is no racing to obtain a result within 
a few days. We settle every three months, 
not every fortnight. 

Panics, such as occurred in October, 1894, 
are one-day flies ; they come, do their mischief, 
disappear, and are forgotten, and things 
gradually assume their pristine quietness. 

People who are not forced out on account 
of frequent settling days do not suffer in the 
least from a two-day scare on the Stock Ex- 
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change. They wait until it has passed, and 
our customers have been altogether untouched 
by the recent depression, 

The quotations on the back page of our 
Market Report show how every stock fluc- 
tuates between a highest and lowest price. 
Investors who buy for a fortnightly settle- 
ment may be caught, and be bound to sell at 
the lowest, especially in panic times. Those 
who deal on the three-monthly system can snap 
their fingers at a momentary scare. 

What occurred in October, 1894, was that 
stocks fell. Almost immediately they rose 
again. Here is a table giving instances of 
fall and recovery : 



Name of Stock. 


Pricd 
before 


FeU 
during 


Recovered 
after 




Panic. 

~ 156^ 


Panic to 


Panic to 


Brighton A's 


»54i 


i56i 


Egyptian Unified 


. 1 04 J 


lOlf 


103I 


Great Northern "A" . 


. 62J 


59 


62 


Great Western . . 


. 1 66 J 


1 64 J 


1 661 


Lancashire & Yorks. 


• 115 


112 


I Hi 


North Eastern 


. 163I 


i6i| 


i63f 


Dover '^A" 


. 844 


8o| 


83I 


Peruvian Debentures . 


. 49I 


46f 


48I 


Mexican Second Pref. . 


. 39 


35 


39 
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From this it can be clearly seen that our 
customers' tranquillity was justified. 

The hungry inside clique who wanted to buy 
cheap got no slices off the loaves of our 
customers. And why ? We answer unhesitat- 
ingly, because our three-monthly system 
affords an insurance against panics, and we 
think we may fairly be permitted to point with 
pride to the success of our business arrange- 
ments, and to congratulate those who deal with 

us on their safe delivery from the dangers of 
the little panic of October, 1894. 
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PART IV. 

A summary: 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE CLEVER INVESTOR. 



From the theories promulgated, verified by 
the examples given, it will be evident to 
those who have read the foregoing pages 
that the rules by which capitalists, large or 
small, should be guided are simple and easy 
to be learnt. 

Investors must know what they possess and 
what they want. 

They are in danger if they think they have 
investments when in reality they hold specu- 
L lative investments, or worse still, speculations. 

Almost any desired result can be arrived 
at. A large rate of interest can be practically 
assured if the capitalist chooses to study the 
subject of investment and put out his money 
as the index of history points. He will not 
succeed by holding investments which pay a 

G 2 
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large rate of interest, but where the capital is 
in jeopardy ; nor by applying for shares in 
new companies on the strength of roseate 
promises of directors, which are rarely fulfilled. 
The key which unlocks the golden casket 
will be found by distributing capital in a 
scientific manner over various investments. 
How this is to be done we have already 
shown, but we now propose to summarise and 
explain tersely and concisely the best method 
a person with money can adopt to increase 
his capital and his income and to protect 
both. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

IDEAL MANAGEMENT OF CAPITAL. 

To put all your eggs in one basket is 
traditionally foolhardy. Distribute them 
amongst as many as you can conveniently 
carry, and take care, if you can, that each of 
them is secure. 

If an investor wants absolute safety he 
must be satisfied with, say, 3 per cent, for his 
money. He can buy trust investments only ; 
he may consider himself clever and prudent^ 
but he will be sacrificing half the income his 
capital might bring. 

If he wants to be a gambler instead of an 
investor, and desires to make a fortune in a 
few months, let him rush wildly into specula- 
tion. He may succeed; but with inexperience 
it is long odds on his losing whatever he 
possesses. 

These are the two extremes. To investors 
who adopt either course we admit this book 
and what we have written are of no use. 
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Capital requires management. The greatest 
income with the smallest risk is what all ought 
to try for. Here, then, is how to obtain this 
desirable consummation : 

Divide your capital into four equal parts, 
and invest each part in a different quality of 
security. 

Supposing the fund to be dealt with be 

;^20,000. 

Let ;^5,ooo be put into some absolutely 
safe and permanent security, which need not 
be easily negotiable, for instance, mortgages, 
or freehold houses, or land which pays, or in 
any first-class stock to return about 3 per 
cent, per annum. Such an investment can 
always be found. This ;^5,ooo should be 
considered as ** locked up" capital, and ought 
not to be disturbed on any account whatever. 

Another part, ;^5,ooo, should be invested 
in Consols, Railway Debentures, or any other 
class of trust security which will return about 
3 per cent, and which is immediately at any 
time convertible into cash. This fund is the 
'* Reserve or Contingent Liability Capital," 
available in case of panics or unforeseen 
troubles which might crop up. 
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The third ;^5,ooo should be employed in 
permanent speculation, that is to say, in the 
purchase of stocks which should increase in 
capital value and thereby return a large rate 
of interest like the example of Turks, which 
we have given on page 2 1 . This subject is also 
more fully thrashed out in an article on page 
122, entitled " How to earn your own dividend. ' ' 
It is imperative that when dealing with this 
third portion of the fund no shares in new 
companies should be applied for. We have 
shown that these are not permanent specula- 
tions but temporary speculations of the most 
alluring and dangerous character. 

With the fourth part of the fund, the 
remaining ;^5,ooo, temporary speculation 
should be indulged in. In Chapter VII. we 
have demonstrated that capital can be 
judiciously employed to much greater advan- 
tage in this than by any other means. 
Statistics of transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change show that nineteen -twentieths of all 
business is done in temporary speculation, 
and this shows that the large majority of 
those who deal, and presumably find dealing 
profitable, prefer the temporary speculative 
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method. It must be done with judgment, 
and our chapter on the subject will teach how 
such judgment is to be acquired and exercised. 

Now let us consider the advantages of the 
proposed system of dividing capital into four 
different qualities of investments. 

In the first place, the investor can never 
be ** broke." One half of his capital is 
absolutely safe ; whilst the other half is very 
nearly safe, because being used in so many 
different channels it is hardly likely that they 
will all fail. Where one is disappointing the 
profit on the others will compensate for it. 
And, besides, with the half of capital invested 
on sound securities, there is a permanent 
protection against being cornered or driven 
to sacrifice the investments representing the 
other half, if markets should be affected by a 
panic, or other unforeseen event (see article, 
*' Moral from a Baby Panic," page 155). 

It will also be found that the dividend 
which the whole fund returns will be con- 
siderable. Some of it will pay only a small 
rate, but the remainder may pay a very big 
rate indeed, and the average, with common 
caution and prudence, will surely be high. 
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An investor who adopts this true system of 
prudent investment will find that he is acting" 
upon the same lines as banks and sound com- 
mercial houses, whose business is primarily 
finance. 

In our experience we come across thousands 
of investors who apply for shares in new 
companies, who speculate with their whole 
capital, and are guilty of other follies, with 
the idea of getting the biggest rate of 
interest for all their money. 

They invariably fail. 

It is the system of averaging which succeeds 
and is likely to prosper. 

We have given our example as though a 
fund of ;^ 20,000 were available. But the 
principle we promulgate is the same, no 
matter how much or how little is to be 
invested. To follow the system a capitalist 
need only master what we have written 
above, together with a few technicalities of 
the Stock Exchange, all of which are 
described fully in this book. 

Dealings must be conducted economically ; 
money must not be wasted in unnecessary 
fees or brokerages. 
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Though these may appear at first glance 
to be merely fractional and unimportant, 
they actually make a most serious onslaught 
into profits and reduce the average rate of 
interest that capital is making. 

All this we have shown by figures 
and comment, but we make no excuse for 
impressing on investors the fact that the 
cheapest and most satisfactory method of 
dealing is with a substantial and honourable 
jobber on the three- monthly system of settling 
accounts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



A GOOD JOBBER- 



Be careful at the outset and prevent 
ultimate disappointment. 

In order to deal with confidence, and in the 
assurance that he will receive the full benefit 
of his judgment and his capital, an investor 
must be very careful in the selection of the 
jobber with whom he does his business. 

He must not deal with mushroom firms 
only lately established. 

He should deal only with those whose 
standing is recognised, and whose experience 
is evidenced by the fact that they have 
conducted their business for a considerable 
period. 

An investor should make the most searching 
enquiries concerning the stability and honesty 
of the jobber he proposes to deal with. He 
should ask for a banker's or solicitor's 
reference before he opens his account, and 
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also satisfy himself from all sources at 
command that the jobber is in a position to 
carry out any bargains he may make. 

We do not wish to unduly blow our own 
trumpet, but with all modesty we call attention 
to the following facts : 

We are the authors of this book ; and in 
it we claim, not only to have explained all 
the mysteries of Stocks and Shares, but to 
have pointed out where the pitfalls of 
investors lie. It cannot be said that we 
have concealed anything, for we have shown 
investors how to check their accounts and 
how to protect themselves against the 
attempts of unscrupulous brokers and dealers 
to get the better of them. Our motives, we 
admit, have been to demonstrate the 
difference between dealing with the ordinary- 
broker and with ourselves. Those who have 
tried both will appreciate our methods, and 
hundreds of old and valued customers will 
testify to our advantage. 

That we have been established since 1867, 
and for the past 15 years traded in the same 
building, is some sort of guarantee as to our 
stability. Every week we publish and issue 
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a Market Report, with the names of our 
Bankers on it, and we desire that they shall 
be referred to by those who intend to do 
business with us. 

In addition, we are prepared to disclose 
the name and standing of the proprietor of 
the firm, and the name of his private bankers 
to those who apply to us bona fide with a view 
of becoming large customers. 

Our terms of business are perfectly clear. 
We leave nothing to chance, no loophole for 
any misunderstanding between our customers 
and ourselves. Every one who honours us 
with custom will be deemed to do so 
according to the following terms and rules : 

I. — The Firm acts as Principal or Jobber in all transactions. It 
buys from or sells to its customers direct ; and does not act 
as Broker or Agent, and no commission, brokerage or fees 
are charged. All orders received by the Firm will, if accepted, 
be carried out (except in the case of limits) at the quotation 
appearing on the tape of the Exchange Telegraph Co., at the 
time of receipt of the order. 

2. — Instructions, given to the Firm, should be in writing, and free 
from ambiguity. Written contracts will be issued in respect 
of every transaction, and complete statements of accounts 
will, when practicable, be rendered prior to settling days. 
These contracts and accounts will be delivered to customers 
at the office of the Firm, or transmitted by post at the 
customer's option, but the Firm is not to be responsible for 
any delay in delivery or posting of any contracts or accounts. 
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3. — ^Every purchase or sale contracted by the Firm is for comple- 
tion on a specified settling day. The Firm is always prepared 
to deliver or take delivery of any stock it may at any time 
have bought or sold, and any customer wishing to postpone 
completion of a purchase or sale (carry over) must, 7 days 
prior to settling day, make arrangements, satisfactory to the 
Firm, for such postponement of completion. 

4. — On all sales to customers the Firm charges such rate of interest 
(contango) as may be current, or if so agreed upon at the 
outset, a fixed rate of 4 per cent, per annum on the purchase- 
money from the date of purchase until completion. The 
buyer to receive from the seller all dividends falling due from 
the date of purchase until completion. All expenses in- 
cidental to the transfer of stock to be paid by the buyer. 

5. — The completion of all purchases and sales shall take place at 
the offices of the Firm, or such other place as the Firm may 
appoint, at or before noon on the day specified in the con- 
tract. All customers shall, not less than seven days prior to 
the settling day, give 10 the Firm notice in writing stating 
what quantity of stocks they wish to deliver or take up, as 
also all information necessary for such completion, and they 
shall (if required by the Firm to do so) at the same time 
give a Banker's or other guarantee approved of by the Firm 
that the purchase-money will be paid or the stock duly 
delivered on the settling day. 

6. — Should the Firm at any time be of opinion that any customer 
is or may be unable to fulfil any contract entered into by 
him, the Firm shall have the right to call upon such customer 
to deposit cash security for the due performance of all con- 
tracts then existing between them, and in the event of the 
customer not providing the Firm with the security so asked 
for within 3 days from the date of application, the Firm shall 
have the right to close such contracts at the then ruling tape 
prices. 

7. — The Firm shall have a Uen until the account is closed and 
properly settled upon all stocks, shares, monies or securities- 
in its possession belonging to customers, for the due per- 
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formance of any contract or engagement which .they may 
have entered mto, and should any customer fail to fulfil any 
such contract or engagement the Firm shall have the right 
to forthwith buy back from or re-sell to such customer at 
the then ruHng tape price any stock undelivered or unpaid 
for, and appropriate any monies, stocks, shares or securities 
in its possession, or such part thereof as may be necessary 
for the liquidation of the account without prejudice to its 
right to recover from the customer in default any balance 
which may still remain due to the Firm after such realisation. 

S. — ^Any suggestions or advice given by the Firm are to be accepted 
by customers on their own responsibility, and the Firm 
will not be liable in any way for such advice or suggestions 
or for any result that may occur in consequence thereof. 
Attention is particularly called to this as, the Firm acts as 
Principal, not Agent or Broker, and is therefore an interested 
party. 

9. — It is agreed between the Firm and its customers that any dispute 
arising between them shall be xeferred to two arbitrators, one 
to be appointed by each party or their umpire, in accordance 
with the provisions contained in the " Common Law Proce- 
dure Act, 1854," and the decisions of the arbitrators or their 
umpire, under such provisions appointed, shall be final, and 
this agreement may be made a rule of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Now of course these foregoing rules have been 
framed as the result of our experience and to 
meet the views of those who have dealt with us. 

But the circumstances of certain investors 
might incline them to deal upon somewhat 
different plans. Very well ; let them deal on 
the rules of the London Stock Exchange 
and we shall try to accommodate them. 
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We do not charge any commission ; we are 

jobbers or principals and deal direct with our 
customers. 

Always anxious to do business and to assist 
our customers, we are prepared to give at 
all times any information we may be in a \ 

position to impart. We will answer letters 
when we deem it necessary, and we publish 
every week a Market Report explaining 
that which has occurred and predicting that 
which we have reason to believe may occur. ; 

From the Market Report, which we send 
gratuitously, we have reprinted in this book 
many valuable articles which have appeared 
from time to time. 

Our Investment Register is also maintained 
for the information of our customers, and 
for the furtherance of business. The follow- 
ing chapter has been devoted to explaining 
this system, and the boon it confers upon 
investors whose names are inscribed on it. > 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AN INVESTMENT REGISTER. 

There are moments when Stocks and 
Shares rise rapidly ; at other times they fall 
with great celerity. Out of fluctuations 
money is made, and those who are holders- 
of the securities with which the markets are 
playing battledore and shuttlecock are in the 
best position to deal profitably. 

To be well informed as to the causes of a 
rise or fall is a safeguard for an investor. 

Sometimes unfounded rumours cause a 
stock to decline ; sometimes the impending 
issue of a satisfactory report causes stocks 
to rise. People who know what is going on 
can take advantage of their information and 

their holdings, and secure profits with hardly 
any risk or trouble. 

Investors should sell when the markets are 
good and buy back when they are depressed, 
and this they can do without parting with 
their holdings. 

Supposing there is a boom in a certain 
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stock; it rises three or four points. A 
holder having satisfied himself that nothing 
substantial has occurred to increase the 
intrinsic value of the stock, takes advantage 
of the temporary craze and sells what he 
has. He does not deliver it but holds on 
until the excitement has subsided and the 
stock has dropped to its normal price, then 
he quickly buys back and remains in the 
position he was, plus the profit of three or 
four points. 

Or, having heard before the general public 
that a forthcoming report will not be satis- 
factory and that the stock will go down he 
can sell his holding ; presently the news is 
known everywhere, and, as anticipated, the 
decline comes. He can then, if he still 
fancies the investment, repurchase at the 
decreased price, and so make a profit 
although his holdings have shrunk in value. 

There is, in fact, no limit to the various 
turns which can be made by those who hold 
stocks and shares, who are well-informed 
from time to time as their probable fluctua- 
tions, and who have the sense and energy to 
reasonably utilise their knowledge. 
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The staring question is how are they to 
know in advance what is going to happen. 

To a great extent we have solved the 
difficulty. 

We do not profess infallibility, or to be able 
to tell always at any moment what is going 
to occur in any stock. But it stands to reason 
that large dealers like ourselves, moving about 
every day in financial circles, connected with 
officials of various enterprises and having 
correspondents all over the investing world, 
must be able to acquire information which 
the individual investor does not receive so 
soon, if at all. 

To place such information at the disposal 
of customers is to benefit them and increase 
our business. 

With these objects in view we invented 
Our Investment Register. 

This is a list kept on a system of double 
entry, wherein we register in the first place 
the names of our customers and a description 
of all the stocks or shares each one holds 
together with the date of purchase and 
the price paid. On the other side we write 
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down the description of every stock and a 
list of our customers who are holders of it. 

Now see the advantage of this. Directly 
we hear a rumour on which we can rely 
concerning any particular stock we turn to . 
our register. At a glance we can see who 
holds any, in other words whose property will 
be affected by any movement in such stock. 
Then we communicate with him stating what 
Ave have heard and what in our opinion will 
be the ultimate outcome. 

Of course a holder need not coincide with 
•our views. He is under no compulsion to 
sell because we think he will be able to 
repurchase at a profit, nor need he buy if we 
have grounds for anticipating a rise. But at 
least he is in a better position than his 
neighbours who do not hear what is going 
on until it is too late to take full advantage 
of the movement. 

The record which we keep is private and 
confidential as between ourselves and every 
individual customer whose name is inscribed. 
No one will have access to it or know its 
contents, and we shall use it only when we 
consider we have information beneficial to 
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the holders of this or that stock. In short we 
will watch our clients' investments for them, 
and place at their disposal anything we know 
concerning them. 

All we ask is that investors shall send in 
their names and we will forward them a form 
as follows. This specimen we have filled in 
as a model. 

John Smith, 

727, Belgrave Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

The following is a list of my present holdings, which I wish you 
to file. I shall be glad of any information concerning the securities 
'which you may communicate from time to time. 



Name of Stock. 



<jreat Eastern Railway 
Mexican Railway 
Pennsylvania . . 
^Russian 4 % 
United States Brewery 
San Francisco Brewery 
<jen. Hydraulic Power. . 



No. of 
Shares. 


Pref. 
or Ord. 


Price 
Paid. 


jfSoo 


Ord. 


93 


;fl,IOO 


Ord. 


12 


50 


Ord. 


50J 


£2,000 




93i 


150 


Pref. 


lOj 


50 


Ord. 


6i 


30 


Ord. 


8t 



Remarks. 



{ Bought in 
( three lots. 



(Held as 
Director's 
qualification. 



It is obvious that the larger the number of 
shareholders on our register, the more powerful 
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we become, so we cordially invite everybody to 
immediately send us their list of investments, 
and participate in the advantages to be 
derived from this sound and solid scheme. 

We make no charge whatever for regis- 
tration. Investors need not follow our 
suggestions unless they feel inclined to do so^ 
and all we ask as a recompense for our time, 
trouble and expense is that if they do or 
do not follow our advice they will in any case 
give their business to Duncans. 
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APPENDIX. 

A B C TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 



Account. — ^The name given to the period, 
usually 14 to 10 days, during which Stocks 
are bought and sold for delivery on a 
specific day. This day is called Settling 
Day, and is fixed by the Stock Exchange 
Committee. 

Account Days. — The three days occupied by 
jobbers and brokers in settling their trans- 
actions made during the account, {See 
Carrying-over y Ticket^ and Pay Day). 

Allotment. — ^When on the formation of a 
Company the time for receiving applications 
for shares has expired, the directors proceed 
to apportion the shares amongst the appli- 
cants. This is technically known as " going 
to allotment." 

Allottee. — The person who originally applied 
and took up shares at the time of the 
launching of the company. 

Arbitrage. — The operation whereby securities 
are bought in one country and instantly 
sold in another. For instance, Suez Canal 
Shares bought in London and sold in Paris. 
The difference in price which may at any 
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time exist in different countries for the 
same security constitutes the profit of the 
" Arbitrage dealer." 

Accountant — As applied to companies the 
name is synonymous with that of auditor. 

Articles of Association. — Rules and 
conditions regulating the position of 
shareholders in a company among them- 
selves, the mode of management and the 
powers of the directors. 

Auditor. — The person appointed to examine 
the books, and certify the accounts of a 
company. 

Auditor's Certificate. — A document signed 
by an auditor stating that after independent 
examination he has found the accounts or 
statements referred to therein, to be correct.. 

Averaging Holdings. — To average, is to secure 
additional stock at a lower price than that 
originally paid, for the purpose of reducing 

the total purchase price on the average. 

Example of Averaging. 
A man buys ;f i,ooo Chatham Ordinary at 20. The price 
falls to 15 at which he buys a second;^ 1,000, reducing the 
price of the total to 17^, thus: — 

;fi,ooo at 20 = ;f2O0 
/i,ooo at 15 = 2^50 

OR 

;f 2,000 at 17} =' ;f350 
The price rises and he sells the whole ;^2,ooo at i8^ 
making a profit of ;f 10 on the transaction, whereas the price 
is actually 2 per cent, below his original purchase price. 
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Backwardation. — The consideration money- 
paid to purchasers of stock by sellers for the 
loan of their stock, otherwise for deferring 
delivery. 

■*' Banging the Market." — Is the opposite of 
** Rigging," and is effected by selling right 
and left any particular stock with the object 
of causing the price to fall, and so being 
able to buy back at a lower figure. 

Bear. — A speculator who sells stock which he 
has not got with the idea of being able to 
purchase it at a cheaper price later on. 

Board. — ^The Chairman, Directors and Secretary 
of a company. 

Board Meeting. — Is a collective meeting of 
the directors of a company, called for pur- 
pose of transacting business. 

Bond. — A document of title to possession ; as 
applied to stocks the word has the same 
meaning as " Debenture." 

Bond to Bearer. — A document of title to 
possession, which can be transferred from 
seller to buyer by simply handing from 
one to another, without the necessity of any 
formal transfer. 

Bonus on Shares. — When any amount, other 
than dividends, has been paid or credited 
to a holder in respect of his shares it is 
known as a " bonus." 
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Bourse. — The Continental name for Stock 
Exchange. 

Broker. — ^An agent who buys and sells on 
behalf of another person, charging a com- 
mission for doing so. 

Brokerage. — See Commission. 

Bull. — ^A person who buys Stock in the hope 
of the price going higher. 

Buying In. — Should a seller fail to deliver the 
Securities he has sold, the purchaser may 
purchase same from another quarter and 
charge the first seller with whatever loss may 
have been incurred by so doing. 

Call on Shares. — A demand made by the 
Directors of a Company requiring payment 
of the whole or any part of the balance of 
uncalled capital still due on Shares. 

Carrying Over or Continuation is the 
deferring of the completion of a bargain 
until the following account. {See, Account 
Days.) 

Carrying Over Day is the day on which agree- 
ments for postponing delivery of bargains 
entered into during the account are made. 

Chairman. — ^A person upon whom devolves the 
duty of controlling a Meeting of Directors 
or Shareholders. 

Coming Out. — Purchases and sales of any Stock 
made previous to the issue of 'same are 
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understood to be dealt in for the " coming 
out." Should the issue fall through these 
bargains are null and void. 

Commission. — ^The sum charged by a Broker for 
buying and selling Stock on behalf of his 
clients. 

Compulsory Liquidation. — Should a Company 
get into difficulties and not be able to pay 
its way, its assets may be seized by an order 
of the Court, realised, and the proceeds 
divided among its creditors proportionally 
to their respective claims. The balance, if 
any, goes to shareholders. The Company is 
then in " Compulsory Liquidation." 

Consideration Money.— The sum inserted in 
the deed of transfer as being the amount pai4 
by the purchaser to the seller for the shares 
transferred. The amount need not neces- 
sarily agree with what the parties named 
have actually received and paid. 

Consolidated Stock. — A number of stocks 
amalgamated and formed into one, and bear- 
ing a common name. 

Consols. — The National Debt of the British 
nation. 

Contango Rate.— The consideration paid by a 
buyer for the privilege of deferring delivery 
to him of stocks purchased, from one account 
to another. 
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Continuation. — See " Carrying Over." 

Corner. — When all the available stock of any 
Company has been bought up for the purpose 
of upsetting the natural course of supply 
and demand, and thereby forcing up the 
price, the action of the operators is known 
as a " corner." 

Corporation Stock. — ^A loan raised by virtue 
of Act of Parliament, and secured upon 
the rates and taxes of a city or town. 

COSTBOOK Mines. — Situated in Cornwall and 
run on peculiar limited liability lines. A 
shareholder in same can sever his connection 
with that company at any time by intimat- 
ing his intention to do so to the manager,, 
and receiving whatever proportion of realis- 
able assets may be due to him, or paying^ 
his proportion of liabilities already incurred.. 
He is not responsible for any debts which 
may be contracted by the Company after the 
date of his retirement. 

Coupons. — ^Vouchers for the interest payable 
on bonds. These are usually attached to the 
bonds and can be cut off and used as- 
cheques for getting payment of the interest. 

Cover. — Is the sum deposited by a speculator 
as a security for the proper fulfilment of his 
bargains. 
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Cum Dividend. — ^When a dividend has been 
declared on any stock, the buyer is entitled 
to same until the stock is quoted " ex div." 
[See Ex Dtv.) 

Cum New. — When new stock is issued by a Com- 
pany the buyer is entitled to the privilege 
to take this stock up until the original stock 
is quoted " ex new." [See Ex New.) 

Cumulative Preference Shares.— Should a 
dividend on these shares not be paid, same 
is a charge on the assets of the Company and 
must be satisfied before ordinary shareholders 
receive any dividend. 

Debentures. — ^A mortgage on any Company's 
assets carrying a fixed rate of interest and 
redeemable at a certain fixed date ; trans- 
ferable in much the same manner as shares.. 

Debenture Stock. — Same as debentures, except 
that when expressed as " stock " it is usually 
irredeemable. 

Deferred Debenture Stock. — A stock which 
ranks on the assetsof a Company immediately 
after the debenture or first mortgage stock.. 

Delivery of Registered Stocks and 
Shares. — A proper delivery is constituted 
by the passing from seller to purchaser of a 
legally stamped transfer deed stating the 
names of the seller and buyer, the consid-^ 
eration money, the number and nature^ 
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of the shares transferred and the name 
of the Company. This document should be 
accompanied by the seller's certificate, if not 
it must bear an indorsement signed by the 
secretary of the Company stating that the 
certificate for the shares transferred has been 
lodged with the Company. 

Directors. — Persons appointed under the 
Articles of Association of the Company who 
have authority to exercise all the powers 
conferred on them by such Articles of 
Association. 

Discount. — ^When the market price of any 
security is below the nominal value; for 
instance, a fully paid ^loo share standing 
at ;^95 would be at £^ discount. 

Dividend. — Profits divided amongst the stock 
or shareholders in any Company. 

Exchequer Bill. — Part of the Unfunded Debt, 
of the United Kingdom represented by bills 
of exchange issued under statutory powers. 

Ex Dividend. — Stock is sold ex dividend when 
at the time of the transaction a dividend 
has been declared on the stock but not yet 
received by the seller, therefore the seller is 
entitled 'to the dividend, although the pur- 
chaser may be the proprietor of the stock at 
the time of such dividend being paid. 
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Ex New. — When a company*s stock commands 
a premium and the Company makes a new 
issue at par, the right to take up this new 
issue is usually given to the shareholders. 
If a shareholder now sells his stock, but 
wishes to reserve the right to the new stock 
to himself, he sells " ex new." 

Ex Rights. — ^When a new issue of stock is made> 
or any other property acquired by aCompany» 
the shareholders might be apportioned cer- 
tain rights to same ; therefore, when a stock 
is dealt in ex rights, it is understood that 
such rights have been disposed of and do 
not go along with the stock. 

Extraordinary General Meeting. — A 
meeting of shareholders in a Company called 
for a special pui-pose. 

Five Twenties. — The term applied to Govern- 
ment Loans redeemable at the option of the 
Government in five years and repayable 
within 20 years of date of issue. 

Foreign Stocks. — The Stocks of any Govern- 
ment other than the British nation. 

Founders' Shares. — The shares of a Company 
allotted to the founder of a company in part 
payment of the purchase price. 

Funds, The— The Funded Debt of the United 
Kingdom, usually known as ** Consols." 
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General Meeting. — A meeting of shareholders 
which takes place at fixed intervals. 

•Gold Bonds. — ^These are Debenture Bonds, the 
interest on which is payable in gold. 

•GOSCHENS. — The Two and three quarter per 
cent. Consols. So called through a 
gentleman of that name being Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the Three per cent. 
Consols were reduced to 2f per cent. 

Government Securities — The debts of any 

nation secured upon the rates and taxes of 

that country. 
Guaranteed Shares. — Shares, the interest of 

which is guaranteed by the Company 

independent of earnings. 

Hammered. — ^When a member of the Stock 
Exchange fails to meet his engagements, an 
announcement is made to that effect by the 
head attendant in Stock Exchange, who 
before doing so strikes three blows with a 
mallet on a rostrum in the building. When 
this ceremony has been performed, the 
member so " hammered " cannot transact 
business in the Stock Exchange again with- 
out the consent of the Committee. 

House. — The slang term for the Stock 
Exchange. 

Identification. — In transferring stock re- 
gistered in books kept by the Bank of 
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England, the transferor or his attorney- 
must attend at the Bank, be identified by 
a broker or his clerk, who is known to the 
Bank of England officials. 

Income Bonds. — These are bonds usually issued 
in lieu of cash interest due on Debentures 
when the Company is unable to meet its 
obligations, and are, as a rule, " Deferred 
Bonds" as far as the existing mortgages 
are concerned. 

Inscribed Stock. — Stocks for which no certifi- 
cates of proprietorship are issued, the names 
of the proprietors being registered in a book 
usually kept by a bank, transfers being made 
by buyer and seller attending either per- 
sonally or by attorney, and signing the book. 

Interim Dividend. — A dividend paid at any 
period between the beginning and the end 
of the financial year of a Company, 

Jobber. — A dealer in stocks who buys and sells 
for his own account with the view of a profit. 

Lending Stock. — ^When a shareholder lends 
his stock on the market for the purpose of 
benefiting by the amount paid for the loan 
of same, known as " Backwardation." 

Letter of Allotment. — ^The notice given by 
Directors to applicants for shares in a new 
Company, stating the number of shares 
which have been apportioned to them. 

H 
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Letter of Renunciation. — A document 
attached to the allotment, letter of new 
stocks or shares, by signing which the 
person to whom the shares have been 
allotted can renounce same. 

Limit. — Is the price an investor gives to his 
broker or dealer at which he is prepared to 
buy or sell stocks or shares. 

Limited Liability Company. — A Company or 
partnership in which the members are not 
responsible for any sum beyond the amount 
which they have agreed to put into same. 

Liquidator. — A person appointed to wind-up 
the affairs of a Company. 

Liquidation. — ^The realising of assets and the 
paying of liabilities in order to wind up a 
Company. 

Long. — Long of Stock is the American 
equivalent to " Bull." 

Making-up Prices. — The prices at which stocks 
are revalued for the purpose of making up 
accounts on settling days. 

Memorandum of Association. — When a 

Company is formed, the first seven sub- 
scribers sign a memorandum which contains 
the prime objects for which the Company is 
established. This memorandum cannot be 
altered, and every applicant for shares 
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should also subscribe to the memorandum 
of association, and this is the reason why 
these are usually printed on the prospectus. 

Minute Book. — A book recording the business 
of a company as transacted by the Directors. 

Nominal Value. — ^The sum of money set forth 
on the certificates of stocks and shares as 
the amount originally paid up on same. 

Non-Accumulative Preference Shares. — 
Shares on which dividends not paid during 
any financial year form no claim on future 
profits. 

Notices to Shareholders. — Official notifica- 
tions issued by the authority of the Board, 
calling meetings, making calls, and for other 
purposes. 

Official List. — ^The list of prices of stocks 
published daily under the authority of the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange. This 
list does not give the times of fluctuations, 
' and as a check upon bargains is absolutely 
unreliable. 

Offices of the Company. — ^All Companies are 
by law bound to register at the Board of 
Trade the address at which the Company's 
offices are located. 

Obligations. — ^This is another name for Mort- 
gage Debentures, both words having the 
same meaning. 

H 2 
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Option. — An option is a right to buy or sell 
stock at a certain previously agreed price 
within a certain period, independent of 
market movements which might take place 
in the meantime. The right to sell stock in 
this manner is called a " put " option, the 
right to buy is called a **cair' option and 
the right to make either operation is known 
as a "double" option. The party buying 
the right is not compelled to exercise it. 

Option Example. — On 20th August, 1894, A 
purchased from B a right to sell to him 
;£5,ooo Caledonian Deferred, at any time 
before 30th September, at the price of 44. 
On 2 ist September A was able to purchase 
the same stock from another source at 41, 
so he exercised his option and called upon 
B to buy the stock from him at the agreed 
price of 44 ; thus A made a profit of £2^ per 
cent, or ;£i5o. If A had not been able* to 
buy the stock lower than 44 before the 
30th September, he need not have done 
anything in the matter, but, of course, the 
purchase-money of the option paid to B 
would not in any case have been returned. 

Ordinary Shares. — Part of the capital of a 
Company not entitled to dividend until 
preferential interests are satisfied. 
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Par. — Stocks are at par when the market 
quotation and the nominal paid-up amount 
are identical. 

Pay Day. — Is the day on which bargains are- 
actually completed and the money paid and 
received and stocks delivered. 

Pool. — Is the joining together of a number of 
persons for the purpose of effecting a 
common object. 

Power of Attorney. — An authority in legal 
form from one person to another to act on 
his behalf. 

Preference Share. — That part of a Company's 
capital which ranks in priority over ordinary 
shares, but subsequent to mortgages or 
debentures. 

Premium. — ^When the Market Price of any 
Security is above the nominal paid up 
amount, such security is said to stand at a 
premium, as for instance : a fully paid ;^ioo 
share standing at 108 would be at 8 premium. 

Prices. — ^AU stocks are quoted at two prices,, 
the difference in same constituting the 
Dealer's profit, tx,y when an operator buys 
he pays the higher price and when he sells 
he receives the lower. 

Proxies for Shareholders. — Should a share- 
holder be unable to attend any meeting, he 
may authorise another shareholder in the 
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same Company to do so. The document 
of authority is known as a proxy. 

Qualifications of Directors. — ^The number 
ofsharesina Company necessary to qualify 
a person to the right of being a Director 
as specified by the Articles of Association. 

Registrar. — ^The Government Superintendent 
of the Register of Joint Stock Companies 
at Somerset House. 

Register of Shareholders. — A book kept at 
the Company's ofl&ces which contains the 
names and addresses of all shareholders 
therein, together with the amounts and 
descriptions of their holding. 

Registration Fee. — The amount paid for 
registering in the books of a Company any 
transfer of shares. 

Registered Stock. — Stock which can change 
hands by means of a transfer document only. 

Reports. — Statements issued by the Directors 
giving particulars of the workings and 
other information which may affect the 
Company. 

Reserve Fund. — A fund set aside out of the 
profits earned by a Company to meet any 
exigencies which may arise in the future. 

Rig, — Rigging the market means buying up 
all the available stock of any particular 
Company, thus creating a scarcity and so 



I 
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running up the price to a figure which 
enables the party engineering the operation 
to re-sell at a profit. 
Scrip. — ^The provisional certificate of ownership 
of stock, which is exchangeable for the 
definite certificate or bond after all calls are 
paid. 

Secretary. — ^A person appointed as the official 
organ, through whom all communications 
between the board of directors and the 
shareholders of the Company pass, except 
at general meetings. 

Selling Out. — When a buyer fails to take 
delivery of slock which he has bought, the 
seller can dispose of securities elsewhere,, 
and charge the original buyer with any loss 
on the diflference which may arise thereby. 

Settlement. — See Account 

Settling Days. — See Account Days. 

Share Wajrrants. — Another name for certifi- 
cates of proprietorship. This expression is 
generally used when certificates are made out 
to bearer, the proprietorship then passing 
by the certificates changing hands. 

Shares. — Parts into which the capital of a 
Company are divided. There can be various 
classes, having separate rights and privi- 
leges {^see Preference^ Ordinary^ Deferred 
Shares). 
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Short. — Short of stock is the American 
equivalent to " Bear." 

Signatories to the Articles of Associa- 
tion. — Before a Company can be registered, 
seven people must sign the Articles of Asso- 
ciation as being subscribers, and these 
seven are known as the Signatories. 

Special Settlement. — The Stock Exchange 
Committee may appoint a day, other than 
the usual fortnightly settling day, on which 
transactions in any new issue of stock are to 
be completed. 

Stag. — The name given to a person who applies 
for shares in a new company in order to sell 
immediately on allotment, thus securing 
ing whatever premium may be offering. 

Stamp Duty. — ^The amount paid to Government 
on transfers, receipts, etc., etc. 

Sterling Bonds. — ^These are bonds on which the 
interest is payable in pounds sterling. 

Stocks. — Another name for shares. There is 
practically no difference between the two 
expressions, stocks and shares. 

Subscription. — The amount which anyone, 
applying for shares, agrees to put into a 
company. 

Taking in Stock. — ^When stock is received as 
security for money lent on the market or 
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when a seller borrows stock to deliver on 
settling day, the operation is known as 
" taking in." 

Tape Machine. — Is the instrument of the 
Exchange Telegraph Co. which records the 
fluctuations in prices of stocks and the times 
they take place. Such prices and times are: 
published in the special edition of the 
Evening Standard and form a positive check 
on all bargains done during the day. 

Ticket Day. — Is the day on which the names ot 
the persons to whom stock is to be trans- 
ferred, are passed to the seller for the 
purpose of making out the necessary 
transfer. 

Transfer. — A document by which stocks and 
shares are transferred from one party to- 
another. 

Transfer Fees. — See Registration Fees. 

Uncalled Capital. — The portion of the capital 
of a Company which has not been called up 
by the Directors from the shareholders, and 
remains as a liability still to be paid by them 
in case of need. 

Unlimited Liability. — ^A Company or under- 
taking in which the members are liable 
collectively, and individually for all the 
debts contracted by it. 
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TiCE-CiLAJRMAN. — The Director usually ap- 
pointed to act in the absence of the Chairman. 

Voluntary Liquidation. — ^When the share- 
holders of any Company agree among 
themselves to dissolve their Company or 
partnership, they satisfy all claims, realise 
assets and divide proportionately amongst 
themselves. 

Voting Power. — ^When a division of opinion as 
regards anything which may take place in the 
working of a Company occurs, the question is 
settled by a majority of votes, so that the 
shareholders have power according to the 
extent of their holdings in deciding the 
future of the concern. 

Wind Up. — See Liquidation, 
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Highest and Lowest Prices. 



HIGHEST and LOWEST PRICES of ISO 


Naice of Stock. 


1882 
H. L. 


1883 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


HONE & COLONIAL STOCKS- 

Bank of England 


291i 282i 


302 288 


313} 295 


308} 287i 


• 

299} 291 


Consolfi (Qoschen's) .... 


102^ 99 


102f 99| 


102} 98i 


101} 94g 


102| 99| 


Two-and-a-HalfperCnts. 


. . 


. . 


93g 89g 


92} 84 


90| 88 


Egypt 3 p.c. Guaranteed 


. . 


. . 


. . 


98| 96§ 


100} 96f 


Bupee Paper 


105i 102g 


106f lOlf 


105 100) 


103| 97 


104} 101} 


Biimingliain %\ per Cent. 


lOlJ 97} 


101 971 


104} 99i 


lOlf 98i 


106 ICO 


Liverpool 3} per Cent. . . 


102i 98f 


lOli 99i 


106} 98} 


102 98i 


104} 100 


Manchester 4 per Cent. . . 


\Yl\ 108 


113} 110 


119} 111 


116} 114 


119} 116 


Metropolitan Consolid. . . 


107i 1041 


107} 103} 


113 104g 


109| 101 


110 107} 


Metropolitan 3 per Cent 


99i 96i 


98} 95i 


1031 96| 


100} 94 


100 97} 


Canada 4 per Cent 


1071 103i 


108 102} 


107} 102} 


106} lOli 


107 103} 


Cape of Good Hope 4 p.c. 


105i lOOi 


1031 95 


103^ 94} 


103} 94} 


107} lOlf 


India 3 J per Cent 


102i m\ 


103f lOli 


107J lOlJ 


103} 96 


102} 99} 


New South Wales 4 p.c. 


. . 


• . 


. . 


108} 102 


HI 106} 


New Zealand 4 per Cent. 


lOlf 94 


102i 98i 


104| 99 


101 93| 


1031 96i 


Queensland 4 per Cent. . . 


102^ 96 


101| 96} 


104J 97} 


106} 97} 


104} 100} 


f OREIGN STOCKS- 

Argentine 1886 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


91} 79f 


Brazilian Gold Loan .... 


• • 


92 86i 


90 82i 


88 81} 


96} 86} 


BuenosJAyres 6 per Cent. 


99 93 


100} 93i 


101 93 


93} 80} 


97} 89 
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Principal Stocks and Shares— 188M894. 




1887 
^ H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1889 
H. L. 


1890 
H. L. 

341 327 


1891 
fl. L. 

343 323 


1892 
H. L. 

344 325 


1893 
H. L. 


1894 
H. L. 


310 293 


332 303 


346 320 


343 329i 


338 322 


103} 99} 


100} 95^ 


99} 96} 


98} 93§ 


97} 941 


98} 95i 


99} 97 


103} 98| 


94| 87} 


98} 92i 


97 94} 


95} n\ 


95} 92} 


96} 93i 


98} 95} 


102} 97} 


lOlf 97} 


104 99 


102 100 


102} 98i 


102} 981 


104 lOOi 


I04| 101} 


106 103} 


76} 69} 


731 65 


69} 63} 


90| 68 


82} 72i 


74} 62 


71} 61i 


58} 54} 


105} 102i 


112| 105i 


112} 110} 


lllf 1071 


112| 107} 


115| 100 


116} 112| 


120} 114 


105} 102| 


112 105| 


I14f 110} 


112} 110} 


112} 108} 


116} 111| 


119 \\b\ 


125| 1161 


119i 116 


126i 118} 


128 125 


129 125} 


126 122 


129} 124} 


102} 98i 


139 134} 


111 106 


115^ 110| 


113} 111 


113 109 


111} 1071 


113 110 


115 112 


119} 114} 


102 98 


106} 100} 


104} 101} 


102} 98} 


103} 99} 104} 100} 


1061 102^ 


110} 105} 


109} \m, 


115} 1071 


114 107} 


108} 102} 


108} 102 


108} 105 


108} 105 


110} 105} 


109} 102} 


114} 105} 


111} 107} 


111} 106} 


110 103 


110} 103i 


112} 107} 


116} 109} 


104} 100 


108} 103} 


109} 106^ 


109} 104} 


no 103} 


109| 106 


110} lOoi 


113} 108 


106} 1181 


118} 110 


118} 113 


116 112 


114} 101} 


111 105 


111 97i 


105} 101} 


lOOf 93i 


104} 96} 


109} 99f|l09} 102} 


107} 100 


106} 100 


107} 97 


109} 104 


104| 99 


107} 101} 


108} 103} 


107} lOOi 


106 100} 


102} 98 


lOOf 88 


106} 98} 


96 84} 


99} 90} 


100} 90} 


95 68 


77} 62J 


76 58} 


72} 58} 


69} 60} 


99 93| 


100 96} 


102} 81 


96 83} 


92| 60 


86 69 


86 66 


87 65} 


lOOi 91 


103} 96 


104} 97} 


100} 65 


70} 27 


42} 24 


36 23 


35} 23} 
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Highest and Lowest Prices. 



Najce 01' Stock. 


1882 
H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


FOREieN STOCKS- a»(te»d. 

Chilian 4| per Gent. .... 


. . 


. • 


. . 


• • 


99* 98J 


Egyptian Unified 


731 47J 


76| 61i 


69| 56i 


69i 58g 


77* 63i 


Egyptian Preferenoe. . . . 


96J 73 


99i 85i 


94| 80i 


91* 71| 


98^ 87i 


Egyptian Daiia Sanieh. . 


73f 48J 


76i 60| 


68| 56 


67f 53| 


75 eif 


French Bentes 3 p.o 


83| 78| 


81i 74f 


79 74f 


82i 76i 


83* 79i 


Greeks ....• 


85 71 


86| 80| 


91f 82 


89i 70 


83* 67 






Hungarian Gk>I'd Bentes 


77J 67i 


76f 71 


80i 73 


811 m 


87i 79 




dOi 83 


92t 86 


98 88| 


97i 88 


101* 94| 






Mexican 6 per Cent 


. . 


• • 


. • 


• . 


• • 


Portuguese 3 per Cent. . . 


54| 60i 


fA\ 52 


62f 46^ 


471 41| 


56* 43i 


Bussiau 4 per Cent 


87 80{| 


88J 81| 


96J 73i 


97i 80i 


101* 9?* 


Spanish 4 per Cent. .... 


. . 


64| 55| 


61f 64f 


62J 50i 


68* 52f 


Turksl871 


78 62i 


771 62J 


71J 64i 


74 581 


75f 66 






Do. Group I 


32 29 


34f 25 


36| 23f 


38* 23 


27 20 


Do. do. II 


24| 20 


22i 15f 


211 13i 


21 1S| 


15* 13* 




Do. do. ra. & IV. 


22i 18j 


21 14 


17 13i 


17f 12i 


15* 12 


Do. Ottoman Def. Loan 


89| 60i 


90i 74 


83| 76§ 


86| 68| 


89| 77} 


United States 4 per Cent. 


124| 1191 


127i 120J 


128 121 


127 124 


132* 12?* 


HONE RAILWAYS- 

Brighton"A" 


146i 106j 


122 99g 


108^ 891 


104i 79 


119} 9?| 


Caledonian 


112| lOOi 


llOf lOOg 


103i 92 


103| 90| 


105* 96* 




Caledonian Deferred .... 


. . 


. . 


• • 


• . 


. . 



^ 



Highest and Lowest Prices. 
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1887 
H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1889 
H. L. 


1890 
H. L. 


1891 
H. L. 


1892 
H. L. 


1898 

H. L. 


1894 
H. L. 


r lOlf 971 


103J 


97i 


10d| 100| 


105} 


98i 


99} 


74i 


94 


871 


89* 


76 


96f 8C| 


77 67i 


85f 


72| 


9H 83} 


99 


92i 


98} 


911 


991 


931 


102* 


971 


105* 100* 


lOOi 9Ii 


104 


981 


105} 101 


1051 


100 


95 


85} 


95| 


87i 


98} 


921 


103 97} 


74i 641 


80| 


69i 


88| 79 


88| 


79i 


98} 


911 


99 


93 


103* 


98i 


105* 102 


81f 76 


83 


m 


88 81§ 


95 


86^ 


95} 


92 


100 


94 


107} 


102 


103| 95} 


93f 76i 


971 


88 


78 73 


76 


68 


74 


49} 


62 


44* 


76| 


28* 


35 28* 


82f 72| 


86f 


74} 


88} 82i 


92} 


84} 


92} 


86 


96| 


90} 


96} 


901 


102 92} 


99| 90 


98| 


91| 


97} 90| 


97} 


90} 


94i 


85} 


93| 


86 


92* 


77* 


86* 71* 


• • 


94f 


%\\ 


99i 9H 


lOOJ 


84 


93} 


79 


87} 


76} 


85* 


52 


72* 57 


. 68f 49 


65 


55} 


68i 62| 


61| 


53i 


57i 


31} 


32} 22ft 


24 


19* 


2618 19* 


lOlf 90i 


lOlf 


8Si 


94 90 


100 


92} 


lOOi 


86i 


99* 


911 


100} 


99 


103* 97 


68^ 65| 


76| 


6o| 


771 71J 


79 


70| 


774 


61i 


681 


56| 


67* 


58* 


74 62* 


78J 67 


87f 


71} 


95^ 83i 


m 


93^ 


lOOi 


872 


98} 


92 


101} 


95i 


• • 


23 IS 


26 


21} 


38| 35^ 


46| 


37i 


45^ 


381 


55i^ 


43* 


571 


53 


66} 56§ 


14i lli 


14| 


14 


23| 21} 


27i 


2U 


26| 


20} 


32} 


24} 


35* 


29| 


46* 35| 


13f 12i 


15§ 


12} 


1718 17 


1911 n-A 


19} 


16§ 


23} 


18} 


24* 


20i 


29* 23* 


^ 90* 78 


98| 


85 


104i 95| 


105| 


991 


104} 101} 


95* 


89| 


99 


m 


102} 98 


132i 127i 


L31f 126} 


132 129 


129} 123} 


1241 


119 


120} 


116 


117} 112} 


US 1141 


122f 106g 


133} nil 


164i 1321 


169} 1491 


163| 1371 


163} 


146 


159j 


142 


161* 1471 


105 93| 


118} 


99i 


129i 114i 


132 


114i 


123} 


112 


123} 115| 


121} 111} 


131* 112} 


• • 


• 


• 


• • 


541 


41} 


47} 


35 


47* 


36} 


39} 


301 


46* 32| 
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Highest and Lowest Prices. 



Naice of Stock. 


1882 
H. L. 


1883 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


1886 . , 
H. L. 


HOME RAILWAYS-r<».(m«<{. 

Chatham and Dover .... 


32| 27i 


29i 22 


24i 17f 


20i \%\ 


26| \%\ 


East London 


. . 


. . 


• • 


17 9i 


171 8 






Qlasgowt& South Western 


12S| 118 


I23i 114i 


1171 107 


llOi 91} 


104 96i 


Great Eastern 


79 69J 


78 60| 


69i 56| 


69i 57a 


741 62^ 






Great Northern Ordinary 


132^ 12Si 


124| \\\\ 


116 109 


114| 104) 


117f 108 , ' 


GreatNorthem"A" .. 


143| 133 


I34i 107i 


112 95} 


106| 92} 


113J 102 


Great Western 


149 133i 


L48i 132| 


1451 132| 


140} 124} 


139i 12>5i 


Hull and Bamsley . . ^ . . . 


. . 


• • 


. . 


• • 


29i 14^ 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


135f 127 


132| 109 


1181 nif 


117} 104i 


115i 99i 


Midland , 


143 134^ 


I40i 131 


137 129^ 


134f 125} 


131| 122| 




Metropolitan Consolid. . . 


i24i 117 


121 Hog 


118} llOf 


. . 


. . 


Do. Surplus Lands 


• • 


. . 


• • 


1 


Do. Districts .... 


6d| d4i 


62J b\\ 


72i ^5} 


CO} 36} 


44} 37 


North British Preference 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


North British Deferred . . 


• • 


• • 


• • •• 


North Eastern 


179 163i 


175J 165i 


171} \hZ\ 


160 142| 


169f 142} 




Northwestern 


183 1651 


1781 169i 


174 162| 


170| 153} 


167 151} 


North Staffordshire .... 


85| 77 


93i 83 


92i 86 


92f 81} 


94i 88f 
189 177 


North London 


183 174i 


179 169 


175 169 


179} 168 






Sheffield"A" 


58 43 


m 44i 


454 34} 
131 122f 


39 29 


41 321 


South Western 


1381 131 


136 123 


129} 119} 


128f 118i 


South Eastern • 


Ulf 127 


132} 121 


128} 119 


123 110 


130} 117 




Do. Dover "A" .... 


132 114| 


122} 108| 


lllf 96} 


101} 771 


114 92i 



Highest and Lowest Prices. 
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s\ 1887 
H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1889 
H. L. 


1890 
H. L. 


1891 
H. L. 


1892 
H. L. 


1898 
H. L. 


1894 
H. L. 


25i 19| 


26 19| 


29i 22:/^ 


26i 18g 


20A 15a»e 


20 16| 


18 12} 


18* 12| 


131 7i 


12| ^_ 


16i 9i 


Hi H 


11* 8J 


lOA 8| 


9 6« 


7} 6J 


103J 97i 


109| 98i 


117i 102i 


1 19 98i 


105i 96f 


118^ 99 


112i 1051 


111* 103} 


70| 64i 


72i 63| 


84i 68§ 


94i 801 


971 87 


91i 82i 


86f 73| 


83} 70} 


116i llOi 


120i 111 


132J 117i 


128i 118i 


113 106f 


114f 108 


ini 109i 


116i 109i 


109 96|i 


I06i 96^ 


116| 103 


llOi 91 


90i 70§ 


78f 69i 


68 50 


65} 49 


\ 140i 132i 


152i 138| 


I71i 151 


1701 169| 


166 152§ 


168| 156g 


168| 160i 


169 160} 


4U 16i 


42| 24J 


39| 32f 


41} 34 


41| 311 


41i 32 


33} 20 


34} 26 


123i 113i 


I21f 113| 


127i 117 


126| 115| 


118 105i 


llli 1031 


109} 102i 


115} 102i 


129| 121| 


136i 124| 


150i 134| 


150^ 1401 


163f 147i 


164i 152} 


162i 146J 


162§ 146} 


72 62| 


771 64 


92f 74i 


84i 74f 


92i 76i 


90i 86i 


89| 81i 


93} 80 


75 64| 


72| 65i 


70i 67 


68 62i 


74i 62i 


76 72 


77} 72| 


86 73| 


43i 33^ 


37 29| 


39 30§ 34| 28| 


33i 281 


33 28i 


34} 22ft 
73} 65j 


32} 26* 


• • 


771 73i 


80 76 79J m\ 


76i 63i 


72| 67i 


79} 70} 


• • 


d6i 50i 


65i 65 


74f 61i 


63 36i 


48i 36| 


40} 30 


43} 32| 


158| 149^ 


163i l^df 


1771 162i 


175 162 


168i 163i 


163i 1511 


161} 151i 


166| 154} 


169^ 160 


i73i 163 


189 1791 


185i 174i 


1801 168 


177i 170| 


176} 162 


179} 161} 


lOOi 90| 


L14 99| 


119^ 112| 


120i 110) 


r26i 120i 


130 122:1 


128} 120 


136} 122 


191 177 


200 186^ 


206 193 


201 192 


201 195 


208 197il 


213 186 


212 186* 


44^ 33i 


40 33 


49 36a 


63| 31| 


38| 32i 


39 32g 


33* 22} 


32} 20 


133 123i 


143| 131 


169 143^166 161 


1631 164 i 


177* 162 


195 175i 


197 180 


132 124 


1341 124i 


138i 130i 


134 125 


128 115 


12 If 107i 


126 HI 


131} 113 


113| 97i 


L14| 98 


117 104f 


1071 861 


97i 79i 


901 694 


89 68g 


91} 66} 



2IO 



Highest and Lowest Prices. 



Naxe of Stock. 


1882 

H. L. 

• • 


1883 
H L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1885 
H. L. 


1886 

H. L. 


COLONIAL & FOREIGN RAILWAYS 

Canadian Pacific 


. • 


• . 


65 36} 


75f 63i 


Grand Trunk Ordinary, . 


29| 15f 


28| 19i 


18 71 


12ft 6* 


171 9 


Do. Firsts .... 


llOi 95| 


108^ lOOi 


I04i 71i 


78| 42| 


85| 62i 


Do. Seconds .. 


lOli 76 


99^ 81 § 


m 431 


48f 29| 


70f 36* 


Do. Thirds .... 


64| 321 


621 32| 


46i 20j 


25} 14 


41 18* 


Do. Guar 


• • 


• • 


82i 701 


73} 50 


79 64 


Mexican Ordinary 


149* 81i 


146f 60 


64f 25 


37} 20tt 


671 26* 


Do. First Preference.. 


l/)7 129} 


I46f 114i 


117 68 


941 71} 


U8| 78i 


Do. Second Preference 


I19i 89^ 


109 76i 


76i 35 


53* 33j 


77} 37* 


Nitrate Bails 


• • 


. . 


. . 


. • 


• • 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS- 

Atchison 


• • 


. . 


• . 


. . 


• • 


Atlantic Firsts 


62 42i 


58f 39} 


50| 31i 


41* 21 


56| 33* 


Central Pacifies 


10 1 87i 


9 If 63f 


68| 29i 


61 27} 


62* 38f 


Denyer 


76 40i 


62| 23i 


26A 7i 


24t 4J 


19* 16 


Denver Preferred 


• • 


. • 


• • 


• . 


• . 


Erie Ordinary 


44 f 34 


42 28| 


^9jb 11 & 


29i 9} 


39| 22| 


Erie Preferred 


90i 70 


86 74 


75} 29 


57* 20} 


83| 62 


Erie Second Mortgage .. 


10 i 89j 


102i 93 


96i 46| 


94* 46} 


106 100* 


Illinois Central 


166 131 


162* 1284 


L42 113 


143| 122 


146} 136} 


Lake Shore 


. • 


118| &7| 


106* 61* 


93 52j 


103| 771 


LouisYille 


• • 


* . 


50 23i 


53f 231 


70* 54* 


Milwaukee 


• . 


llOi 97i 


97 61 


101* 67} 


lOlf 84| 



HiGHEsi AND Lowest Prices. 
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1887 

H. L. 


1888 

H. L 


1889 
H L. 


1890 

H. L. 


1891 
H. L. 


1892 
H. L. 


1893 
H. L. 


1894 
H. L. 


70| 62i 


64} 52\ 


76} 48} 


86} 66} 


95} 


74| 


97} 87} 


93 


661 


75} 59 


17f UA 


13* 9} 


13ft 9} 


12Jii 8} 


Hi 


8& 


llA 8} 


9| 


6? 


6« 6} 


85f m 


78| 66} 


80} 66} 


81 51} 


74 


65 


73} 66} 


66} 


41} 


46} 34} 


74} m 


60 371 


61 46} 


60 34 


64| 


34? 


64} 36i 


44} 28il| 


30} 2} 


4If 25f 


30} 21} 


35} 26} 


32} 18| 


29} 


19* 


30} 20 


23} 


141 


17} 12} 


82| 70 


76f 64} 


80| 71 


81 69 


77 


68} 


78 67} 


76} 


56} 


62 44} 


m 34i 


64} 37} 


68 39} 


67f 34} 


52 


27} 


34} 20} 


241 


10} 


20} 12} 


131| 107i 


127} 109^ 


133} 112| 


134} 109} 


126} 102| 


113 76i 


87} 


64^ 


78 6b\ 


90 65 


86} 67} 


93} 68i 


96} 67} 


85} 


46i 


58} 35} 


60 


36a 


44} 27} 


• • 


30} 22} 


28} 19} 


22} 12} 


19} 


11^ 


19} 12^S 


17} 11 }« 


18tt 12} 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 


• 


• • 


37} 


10} 


16} 3} 


51J 37 


43} 32} 


37} 29i 


41} 29 


42} 


29 


40} 28} 


30} 


16} 


22} 14} 


46| 28 


38 271 


38 34} 


38} 27 


36} 


27} 


36} 28} 


30} 


i<i 


19 11 


33i 2\\ 


23} 16 


19} 16} 


22ft 14 


21} 


14 


19} 15} 


19 


9i 


13* 7} 


m 64 


66} 43i 


64} 42fi 


63} 46} 


66| 


41} 


56} 46} 


68} 


26 


38 24^ 


36f 26j 


31} 22} 


311 26} 


30} 16} 


36} 


18} 


35} 23i2 
78} 64} 


27} 


8} 


19} 9} 


m 61i 


69 63} 


74} 65 


71 61 


78} 


48 


69f 


19 


40} 22} 


106} 96i 


104} 93} 


110 100} 


108} 96 


111 


98} 


112| 103} 


107} 


67} 


88} 66 


141} 118 


127 116 


123} 110} 


124 90} 


113} 


93} 


113} 98} 


107} 


88 


98} 84 


lOlf m 


107 88} 


111} 102} 


117} 106 


130} 109i 


139 126 


134} 111} 


143 124 


71i 66i 


66} 62| 


90 671 


95} 67 


86} 


67} 


87} f6i 


80} 


41} 


59 43 


97} m 


79} 60} 


76} 62* 


8U 46 


84} 


62% 


8^f 77} 


86} 


60 


69} 65} 
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Highest AND Lowest Prices. 



Naice of Stock, 


1882 
H. L. 


1883 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1885 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS-^«»<^««' 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


. . 


•  


. . 


• • 


394 24 


New York Central 


UOi 127 


133 116i 


1204 861 


llOf 83| 


1204 loii 


Norfolk & Western .... 


59i 50 


b\\ 35 


424 21 


364 14J 


604 26 


NorthemPacificPref erred 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


68| 60| 


Ontario 


• • 


• • 


174 81 


20ft 7 


19f 164 


Pennsylvania 


66} 55 


664 571 


624 61 


574 46| 


624 524 






Philadelphia & Beading 


36f 2oi 


304 241 


304 Si 


134 61 


264 9f 


Union Pacifies. • 


• • 


. . 


84 30| 


64| 421 


69i 46f 




•  


Wabash Debentures .... 


. . 


. • 


70| 35|1 


554 25 


714 48f 


Wabash Preference .... 


. . 


b%\ 30i 


32f 10^ 


25f 41 


23f 14| 


BANKS- 

Imperial Ottoman Bank. 


26J 16J 


21ft HJS 


174 12 


14* 9 


12:ft 94 


London and County .... 


81| 72f 


83J 77i 


85 791 


834 75 


834 784 


London and Westminster 


U\ 66 


71| 65i 


71 66f 


69f 63 


664 61 


London Joint Stock .... 


57 44 


48| 44 


46 39 


41 364 


391 36 


National Provincial .... 


48i 43i 


50 45| 


504 45 


61 47 


514 474 


BREWERIES- 

Allsopp's Ordinary 








• • 




Allsopp's Pref 












Bristol Brewery(George'B) 












City of London 












Gillman & Spencer .... 












Guinness & Son 






• • 







Highest and Lowest Prices. 



1087 
H. L. 


1B88 
H. L. 


i8se 

H. L. 

1131 1071 


1890 
H. L. 


18B1 
H. L. 


X8« 
H. L. 


1898 
H. L. 


1BB4 

H. L. 


Z6i m 


18i lOi 


21 ft 12! 


211 


"i 


21 


131 


I6i 7t 


17* 111 


llSi lOSl 


1141 lOS} 


1131 


98 


1231 


101 


1221 


111 


1141 98t 


1061 98 


fiSi 3S 


601 m 


64 4Si 
791 60 


881 


47( 


fi9i 


«i 


671 


38i 


401 161 


271 17 


6fii 431 


m m 


8S| 


665 


811 


Ml 


74i 


*6J 


61i 161 


24 121 


201 16 


m i4i 


23ft 161 


231 


13 


24 


111 


231 


18 


20A111 


181 141 


61j 5H 


58 53 


671 621 
26i 191 


68} 


481 


5., 


SOi 


S9i 
321 


20 


58| 471 


64 49 


38» 28j 


34t 27i 


26 


I4i 


mill. 


271 6 


12i 6i 


663 46 


66J 38i 


731 S8 


701 


41i 


53} 33 


Slf 


371 


431 1^ 


231 7i 


65 4* 


641 39i 


691 


301 


S3 


23, 


21* 


361 


411 19 


281 20i 


38! 24 


291 21 


351 25 


371 


151 


Ml 


I7i 


341 


23i 


36H 111 


19 131 


Hi 8J 


121 m 


121 10 


ifii 


Hi 


1»A1«4 


'.41 11 fl 


141 121 


17 13U 


861 8(H' 88 83 1 95t 86i 


951 


ss 


9fii 


90 


95 


88i 


94 84 


941 871 


fl7i 61i^ 70 64 


741 67 


761 


691 


75i 


671 


72 


60 


64 62 


58 511 


39* 3Si 


m 37 


421 m 


42i 


36 


Ml 3.ii 


381 


321 


391 301 


341 30 


62J 48i 


53 49 


671 m 


64 


5U 


Mi 


4Si 


64 


601 


54 47 


511 46i 


1S3I 1161 


1271 77i 


931 761 


811 


40 


" 


20| 


271 


121 


66 171 


136 531 


131J I22j 


135 107) 


L27 1111 


116 


911 


9S 


63 


761 


«i 


1141 66 


1421 iia 


26t 18] 


321 25 


32 


24) 


26J 


231 


261 


231 


261 211 


2 
















16 










.. 


31 


U 


2,V 11 




900 2511 


3301 2741 


3471 300 


S57i 2981 


» 


2981 


■540 


■1121 


U61 3111 


36 
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Highest and Lowest Prices, 



Naitk of Stock. 


1882 
H. L. 


1883 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1885 
H. L. 


1886 

H. L. 


BREWERIE8-^<««'^«erf. 

Guinness & Son, Fref. .. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Jones, Frank 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


lion Brewery 


42| 37J 


38f 30 


34 29 


36 3ii 


38 35i 


Manchester Brewery .... 


• • 


• • 


• • 


* 
• • 


• • 


New Westminster 


• • 


• • 


• • 


« ♦} 


7i 5i 


Nalder & CoUyer 


, 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. • 


Parker's Bnrslem 


• • 


« • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


ThrelfaU's 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


United States Brewing . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 

I2ft lOf 


. • 


TRAMWAV8- 

Belfast 


8i 5i 


8* 7i 


12J 8 


Hi lOi 


Edinburgh 


Hi lOf 


Uf 9 


111 9i 


lltf lOf 


12i ICi 


London Oeneral Omnibus 


218 190 


198 160 


215 190 


227i 206i 


236|^ 217 


Liverpool 


13| lOi 


lit 5| 


12 8 


13 9i 


12i lOi 


London Street 


14 11 


17i 14 


18f 161 


19i 17i 


20f 18 


London 


15 12| 


16f 18J 


16i 14| 


171 I5x% 


18i 16i 


North Metropolitan .... 


19 16 


181 16J 


19A 17i 


19ii 17§ 


21 1 19 


MINES- 

Cape Copper 




fA\ 44| 


m 371 


40 19 


28 22i 


De Beers 




• • 


•  


• • 


• . 


Mysore Gold 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Ooregum 




f • 


• • 


• • 


• . 


Frimitiya Nitrates 




• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


BioTinto 


31f 22 


25| 18i 


21 12 


13J 71 


13& lOi 


Tharsis Sulphur 


• • 


371 6A 


7 5| 


5| 4 


411 Si 



Highest and Lowest Prices. 
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1887 
H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1889 
H. L. 


1890 
H. L. 


1891 
H. L. 


1892 
H. L. 


1893 
H. L. 


1894 
H. L. 


142J 1321 


\m\ 14U 


169} 161 


169i 


160 


160i 161} 


166 166} 


166i 


161 


176} 162 


• • 


• • 


• • 


11* 


7} 


9} 7§ 


9| 7 


7ft 


4} 


6} 4i 


39^ 34| 


36& 33f 


37} 34 


37} 


36 


37 33} 


36} 33} 


• • 


40 36 


• • 


lOJ 8S 


I2i 8J 


12 


10ft 


14Alli 


14} 121 


13i 


10} 


14 lOg-2 


7f 6| 


6| 6| 


6} 6 


6| 


4} 


6i 5ft 


6} 6 


7ft 


6 


71 6i 


• • 


• • 


• • 


13 


12 


14} Hi 


13} 12 


14 


13 


16} 13 


• • 


• • 


13i H§ 


14 


12 


Hi Hi 


14} 121 


1*1 


llj 


15tt 12ft 


• • 


12ft 10} 


16 12 


17i 


16i 


16| 131 


16ft 16ft 


16} 


141 


23ft 16ft 


• • 


• • 


• • 


12iS 10} 


11 J 9} 


lOi 7} 


9ft 


5} 


9} 6} 


11 A lot 


i4§ Hi 


16i 11» 


16 


Hi 


16 13} 


14i 12J 


16 


I3i 


16i Hi 


Hi lOi 


13i 111 


14i 12i 


13} 


10 


12*10} 


10ft 8i| lOi 


81 


41 3} 


230 193 


220 185 


208 172 


200 


177 


198 130 


142 106i 


I39i 


HO 


162 137 


12 8| 


9* 7i 


Hi 8} 


12 


9i 


HBio 


10} 9|; 10} 


8} 


lOf 9 


20| 15i 


171 111 


14} Hi 


131 


10} 


12i 7 


8i 6 


7} 


6 


10 4ft 


20f 16 


16i 131 


17 14i 


171 


14J 


17} 9i 


Hi 7 J 


lOi 


9 


12« 8} 


%\\ 17 


19i 161 


191 17f 


19i 


17} 


19f 13§ 


H| 9}' 12} 


10} 


131 9 


50i 21 


76 43 


6i 2} 


5ft 


3ft 


4} Itt 


2 1ft 


14 


1 


1} 1 


• • 


• • 


• • 


20} 


16 


17i 10| 


18} 13ft 


21ft 


18} 


19§ 14ft 


• • 


4« 2| 


6f 3| 


61 


4ft 


6ft 418 


5& 3} 


4J 


3ft 


3ft 2i 


• • 


li ft 


2ft 1ft 


2f 


Itt 


3} H 


4ft ?i 


5} 


4ft 


6 2ft 


• • 


891 13i 


38i 20| 


23ft 


5} 


10} 5} 


8f 4ft 


71 


3} 


5| 2} 


23 71 


27ft 171 


26i 91i 


27ft 14} 


23tt 16ft 


19i 14| 


16ft 12ft 


16} 12| 


m 2tt 


7ft 4ft 


b\ 8} 


6| 


4i 


6| 6f 


6«l 4i 


b\ 


4ft 


6A 41 



2l6 



Highest and Lowest Prices. 



Nake of Stock. 


1882 
H. L. 


1883 
H. L. 


1884 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


1886 
H. L. 


WATERWORKS- 


219 187 


201 184^ 


194 165 


192 173 


201 184 






Grand Junction 


128 1071 


115 J 100 

* . 


110 92 


120f 103| 


127 113f 


NewBiver 


• • 


• • 


. • 


342 334 


MISCELLANEOUS- 

Bell's Asbestos 


• • 

• • 


. . 


• • 


. . 


• • 


"Rrvant A; Mav. t . 1 1 1 . . . . 


* • 


• • 


I9f 7 A 


20i 15* 




4 **^» 


Goats. J. & P 




• • 


• . 










Elev Brothers 


88i 311 39^ 34 


38 31| 


38t 37J 


39i 34i 






o 




Eastern Telegraplis .... 


\\\ 91 


lift lOi 


12ft 101 


12i % 


12ft 10ft 


Eastern Eztcmsion 


12ft 10| 


12J \\\ 


12ft 11 


13i Hi 


13| 10| 


Gas light and Coke Co. . 


183J 167 
40f 25| 


207 183* 


227 199 


24U 219 


253 233 


Hudson's Bay •...••••.. 


83| 20| 


26 2U 


24 J 14 « 


26H 2m 






National Telephone .... 


• • 


• • 


. . 


13J 9i 


14f 11 « 


National Safe Deposit .. 


6f 51 

• * 


6J 4f 

• • 


6i 4} 

• • 

• • 

• • 


4J 2f 


4i 3i 


Price's Patent Candle Co. 


16^ lis 


18J iSft 


Salt Union 


• • 

• • 








Sniers & Pond 


• • 


. • 








South Metropolitan Gas. 


212| 196 


279 209i 
• * 


276 242 


291 258 


311 289 


Spratt's Patent 


• • 

137 79J 


• • 


. . 


Suez Canal ....•.■•*.■. 


105J 73 


86| 71i 


88J 711 


88f 774 




Swan TTnited >.••■..... 


• • 


• • 


* • 


If \ 


IJ I 




Peninsular and Oriental , 


64i bb\ 


61 53f 


65| 57i 


^b\ bl\ 


67i 59 



Highest and Lowest Prices, 
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1887 
H. L. 


1888 
H. L. 


1889 
H. L. 


1890 

H. L. 


1891 
H. L. 


1892 
H. L. 


1893 
H. L. 


1894 

H. L. 


203 188 


203J 190 


219 


202i 


218i 207 


220i 196 


209 


193 


221 205 


236| 212i 


126i 118 


127J 120 


131 


122 


127 120 


124 98 


I07i 


90 


116 106 


I23i llOi 


346 324 


353 323 


368 


348 


371 360 


360 335 


338 


323 


348 325 


388 350 


• • 


19^ 9 


20* 16i 


21| 10 


161 6 


7tt 


6 


6i 3| 


8 4 


17 12 


14& 12J 


Hi 


12| 


14| 134 


14| 13| 


15| 


13| 


15i 14i 


15i 13| 


• • 


• • 


• 


• 


12ft 111 


16* 12 


16« 13ft 


16 13i 


23 ld| 


39| 36 


42 m\ 


45i 


40 


45J 40 


45 40i 


44i 


32| 


371 27 


314 24i 


llf 10| 


12| 111 


Hi 12A 


14i 13A 


15* 13ig 


15| 


14 


I5ft 14| 


16| 14J 


12i lOi 


13i Utt 


14 


12i 


14| 12M 


15| 14| 


151 


Hf 


161 14ft 


16* 13* 


259J 228 


263 233 


269i 


239 


254 232i 


252 206 


226i 


202 


237 217i 


255 226i 


25x% 20| 


23i 16i 


22 & 


18i 


22i 171 


19* 14ft 


161 


13i 


17 12} 


15| 12i 


13« \\\ 


15f llf 


6| 


5| 


6| 4 


5| 4ft 


5* 


4* 


5i 4g 


6| 4i 


4* 2i 


3| 2i 


4i 


3i 


4f 4 


4i 3f 


4| 


3i8 


4H 4 


4| S| 


18| 16| 


22 17i 


25i 


21i 


27 23| 


31 25| 


28i 


23 


26i 22i 


271 24i 


• • 


 • 


13i 


9iJ 


13i 9| 


lOi 3M 


5ft 


3| 


5* 2| 


b\ 3* 


• • 


12| lOf 


15 


11 


16i 14 


171 13 « 


16i 


13f 


17i 15fi 


17i 151 


325 297 


324 297 


326 


283 


305 283 


289 255 


292 


265 


3U 287 


342 309 


• • 


11 71 


lOt 


7ft 


9 6J 


74 5« 


8i 


6| 


9 8 


10* 8| 


83i 75 


89i 81i 


97f 


854 


97i 90 


116 94 


113 


102i 


109i lOOi 


124 106i 


lif lib 


2ii lA 


6i 


21 


5t 4& 


5f 4i 


4f 


s* 


31 If 


• • 


64i 58 


66H 60^ 


m 


64i 


134i 125 


139 127i 


137 


128 


194 180 


193i 168 



t ConTtrted. 
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Dividends Paid ^/q 



DIVIDENDS PAID, 



Name of Stock. 


1888 


1883 


1884 


1886 


1886 


Bank of England 


lOJ 


lOi 


n 


9| 


9f 


HOIE RAILWAYS- 

Brighton "A" 


2f 


3 


3 


2f 


4i 




Cal^onian 


4i 


4* 


4i 


4 


3| 




Caledonian Deferred. . . . 


• • 


. . 


. . 


• • 


• • 


Chatham & Doyer 


nU 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


East London 


nil 


nU 


nil 


ml 


nil 




Glasgow & Southwestern 


5i 


6i 


4| 


4 


34 


Great Ea^tem 


2 


18 


2 


2 


2| 


Great Northern Ordinary 


i 5 


4| 


4| 


4i 


4f 


Great Northern "A" ... . 


4 


H 


3* 


3 


2| 


GreatWestem 


6i 


61 


6 


6J 


5i 


Hull & Bainaley 


• • 


. . 


. . 


• • 


ml 


Lancashire & Yorkshire . . 


4| 


<i 


1 4i 


3i 


3t 


Midland . , . . , 


H 


fij 


6| 


6| 


41 




Metropolitan Consolid. . . 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4i 


Do. Surplus Lands 


.. 


. • 


• • 


* . 


• • 


Do. Districts .... 


1 A 


nil 


' nil 


2i 


2t 



Note.— Those marked — , 2nd 



Dividends Paid "/q 



I882-I894, 



1887 


1888 


1888 


1890 


1881 


1892 


1893 


1894 


B! 


lOi 


10* 


11 


lOi 


9! 


9» 


9 


S 


fit 


8i 


8 


7 


7 


61 


6 


^\ 


*I 


6J 


*i 


<i 


4i 


M 


_ 




.. 1 .. 


11 


M 


li 


11 


_ 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


ua 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


ml 


nU 


3| 


« 


4 


3) 


3i 


*i 


3* 


— 


2i 


n 


21 


3 


2t 


2i 


1 


It 


*l i ^1 


a 


*l 


1| 


ik 


Si 


- 


1\ I 2f 


31 


3} 


21 


2i 


nil 


nil 


6* 


H 


6| 


et 


H 


Si 


*1 


_ 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


1 


nil 


nil 


nU 


<1 


<i 


*i 


a 


3i 


3| 


^ 


- 


*) 


H 


e 


6* 


6| 


6 


H 




31 


2| 


Si 


3 


3* 


31 


2i 




M 


■n 


S) 


n 


21 


■i 


2| 




* 


1 


nil 


»* 


21 


8 


1| 





half of 1894 not jet declared. 
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Dividends Paid ^/q 



Name of Stock. 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 

• • 


1886 


RONE m\Mm-co^nutd, 

North Britisli Preferred . 


• • 


. . 


• • 


• • 


North British Deferred. . 


• • 


. . 


. * 


• • 


• • 


North Eastern 


8i 


8i 


6i 


6 


^l 




^8 


Northwestern 


7t 


n 


6f 


6J 


6J 


North Staflfordshire .... 


Si 


4 


3i 


3f 


s* 


North London 


1h 


Ik 


74 


74 


74 


Sheffield "A" 


nU 
6f 


ml 


nil 


nU 


nil 


Southwestern 


fit 


5i 


5 


5 


South Eastern 


6i 


6i 


4| 


4| 


6i 


Do. J)over "A" 


4i 


4i 


31 


3i 


44 


COLORIAL & FOREIGN RAILWAVS 

Canadian Pacific 


• • 


. . 


. . 


3 


3 


Grand Trunk Ordinary. . 


nil 
5 
5 
If 


nil 
5 
5 


nil 


nU 


nU 


Do. Firsts 


3| 


nil 
nil 


nU 


Do. Second .... 


nU 


nil 


Do. Third 


If 


nil 


nil 


nU 


Do. Guaranteed 


• • 


• • 


2 


4 


Mexican Ordinary 


"< 


6 

8 


nil 


nil 


Do. First Pref . . . . 


8 
6 


8 


7 


6| 


Do. Second Pref. . 


6 


6 


u 


nU 


NitrateRails 


. . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. • 



Dividends Paid ^/q 
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1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


• • 


3i 


3 


2i 


2 


2| 


3 




• • 


If 


2f 


1 


1 


1 




51 


6i 


7i 


7i 


6i 


4* 


6S 


— 


6i 


6f 


' 7S 


7i 


7 


6i 


6| 


«i 


31 


4i 


4J 


5 

7* 
nil 

6 
4f 


6 

7i 


4| 


4J 


— 


1\ 


7i 


7i 


71 


6| 


— 


nil 


nil 


f 


nil 


nU 


nU 


nil 


o 


6| 


6 


6 


6 


6 


— 


h\ 


4t 


4i 


4i 
2i 

5 


4 


3f 


4 


4J 


3i 


31 


Si 


2 


U 


2 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 

nil 
nil 


5 


5 


nil 


nU 


nil 


nil 

U 
nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


6 


nil 


2| 


nU 


2f 
nil 


nil 


\ 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 
nil 


nil 


dU 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


4 


3i 


4 


4 

U 
8 

6 

20 


3i 
f 


3| 


2| 


nil 


nil 


i 


& 
8 


nil 


nU 


nil 


8 


8 


7f 


2} 
nil 
20 


f 


4i 


8 


6 


3 

20 


nil 


• • 


26 


25 


2) 


16i 
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Dividends Paid ^/q 



Name of Stock. 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS- 

AtchifionB 


* . 


a • 


• • 


• • 






• • 


Atlantic Firsts 


Fill) 


ded 


• • 


« • 






• • 


Central Pacifies 


6 


6 


3 


nil 


nil 


Denver 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 






Do. Pref 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


£rie Ordinary 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 






Do. Preferences 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Do. Second Mortgage . . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Dlinois Central 


7 


8 


10 


8 


7 


T^ke Shore »..,.*.. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


nil 


2 






Louisville 


• • 


• • 


• • 


nil 


nil 






Milwaukee 


7 


7 


5 


5 


5 






Missouri, Kansas & Tezaf 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


nil 


New York Central 


8 


8 


7i 


3 


4 


Norfolk & Western .... 


• • 


. . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Northern Pacific Pref. . 


• • 


. . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Ontario 


nil 


• • 


• • 


• • 








Pennsylvania ... . * * * ^ 


8i 


8i 


7 


41 


5 






Philadelphia & Heading 


nil 


dU 


nil 


nil 


ml 


Union Pacifies 


• • 


. . 


• • 


• • 








Wabash Debentures .... 


• • 


. • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Do. Preference .... 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 



Dividends Paid % 



1887 


1888 


1889 


iseo 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1891 








i| 




U 


1* 


nil 




- 












Def.War. 


1 


2 


2 


2 


•i 


2 


ti 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


na 


S 


1* 


li 1 4 


na 


2 


nU 


nil 


oil 


na 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nit 






nil 


nil 


3 


nil 


nil 


nil 


6 


6 


6 1 6 


e 


« 


Inarreu' 


nit 


7 


6 


6 1 6 


41 


6 


G 


e 


4 


S 


6 1 


6 


6 


S 


6 


2 


S 


e 


61 


5 


4 


3 


nil 


5 


nil 


nU 


nil 


nU 


4 


3 


4 


on 


nfl 


nil 


ml 


nil 


ml 


oil 


nit 


4 


4 


n 


** 


4| 


G 


fi 


e 




3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


nil 


nil 






2 


4 


4 


2 


na 


■in 








^sr 








nil 


6i 


6 


6 


6 


6i 


& 


6 


nil 


ml 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


na 






nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


ml 


nU 














dU 






nil 


nil 




nil 


nil 


nil 
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Dividends Paid ^/q 



Name of Stock. 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1886 


1886 


BANKS- 

Imperial Ottoman 


15 


10 


8 


6 


5 


London & County 


22 


22 


21 


20 


20 


London & Westminster, . 


18 


17 


16 


16 


15 


London Joint Stock .... 


17 


15 


14i 


131 


131 


National Provincial .... 


20 


20 


20 


20 


19 


BREWERIES- 

Allsopp's Ordinary 










. • 


Do. Pref 
















Bristol Brewy. (George's) 








13 




City of London 


U 


12 


12 


14 


Gillman & Spencer. ..... 












Guinness & Son 












Do. Pref 












Jones, Frank 
















Lien Brewery , , , , , 


16 


12 


9 


12 


12 






Manchester Brewery. , . . 








• • 


• 


New Westminster 












Parker's, Burslem 












Threlf alls 







t 










United States Brewing . . 






. . . . 



Dividends Paid °/o 
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1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


5 


5 


5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


20 


20 


20 


22 


22 


20 


20 


— 


Idi 


15 


16 


17 


U 


12 


12 


11 


131 


13f 


I2i 


12* 


llf 


10 


10 


10 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


19 


18 


17 


7 


6i 


4i 


If 


nU 


nil 


2 


4 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4* 


3* 


7 


9 


• 


16 


18 


19 


16 


16 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


recon8trctd.9 


9 


8 


10 


8 


9 


8 


5 


5 


7 


6 


14 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


• • 


• • 


• • 


12 


12 


12 


10 


5 


12 


12 


12 


12 
8 


12 


12 


12 


12 


• • 


• • 


8 


12 


12 


10 


8 


10 


8 


8 


8 


10 


10 


10 


10 


• • 


• • 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


10 


• • 


• • 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


• • 


• • 


• • 


15 


15 


10 


10 


10 
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Dividends Paid ^/q 



Name of Stock. 

■IliES- 

Gape Copper 

De Beers 

Mysore Qold 

Ooregmn 

PrimitiTa Nitrates 

BioTiiito 

Tharsis Sulphur 

WATERWORKS- 

East London 

Grand Junction ., 

New Biver 

MISCELLANEOUS- 

Aerated Bread Co 

Bell's Asbestos 

Bryant & May 

Coats, J.&P 

Eley Brothers 

Eastern Telegraphs .... 

Eastern Extension 

Qas light & Coke Co. .. 

Hudson's Bay 

National Telephone .... 
Price's Patent Candle .. 
South Metropolitan Gku.. 

Spratt's Patent 

Suez Canal 

Peninsular & Oriental . . 



1882 



14 



8i 



114 



30 



6 



6i 



lOJ 



4| 



13i 



111 



1883 



250 



U 



7i 



Hi 



12* 



8 



25 



6* 



6 



11 



4* 



ISi 



13* 



225 



8 



1\ 



8f 



1'4 



10 



12 



20 



6 



12 



8 



2i 



6i 



14i 



12* 



1884 I 1886 



118 



12* 



22* 



25 



6 



12 



3* 



IH 



15 



1886 




56 



• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


6 


4* 


. • 


• • 


7* 


7* 


9* 


9* 


i2* 


12* 



22* 



20 



25 



6* 



6 



12 



6 



3! 



6 



16* 



19 



16 



6 



Dividends Paid °Jq 



1687 


1888 


1889 


1890 


leu 


1893 


1698 


1S94 


118 


13S 


16» 


17* 


7* 


61 


H 


6* 






16 






21 


26 


26 




22i 


m 


76 


66 


30 


Si 


10 










10 


36 


47* 


36 




30 


4U 


uil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


11 


17 


lU 


10* 


10 


7 


7 


4 






20 


m 


12* 


16 


U* 


_ 


7* 


7i 


n 


71 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 




8* 




121 


>2» 


12* 


121 


12* 


12* 


12* 


12* 


!»i 


u 


26 


28 


28 


30 


32A 


26 




22i 


221 


16 


10 
17* 


7* 


nU 


10 


20 


17i 


17* 


17J 


17* 


171 


16 








6 


8 


8 


S 


8 


25 


!fi 


■ib 


26 


26 


20 


26 


10 


6 


li* 


«t* 


e* 


9* 


e* 


8* 


6i 


61 


61 


7 




7 




7 


6 int. 


12, 


18 


131 


13 


12* 


12 


12 


12 


nil 


*) 


*l 


2 


2 


i 


nil 


nil 


«* 


61 


6 


6* 


6 


6 


6 


6 


e 


7i 


7* 


8* 


ei 


Tt 


6 


6 


IS* 


ISi 


H* 


Hi 


16* 


16* 


16* 


16* 


H 


I* 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


m 


li( 


17* 


171 


181 


181 


17* 


17* 


6 


6 


9 


13 


10 


10 


10 


10 



